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ards of content and format —the same authenticity — 
which characterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the world’s 
best known reference library. 
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Books,” fill in the coupon below and mail today! 
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quently by the average American teacher, and gives concrete sug- 
gestions for building a better and more progressive school on the 
foundations of the traditional school. Each chapter is supplemented 
with an illustration taken from actual teaching practice which 
illuminates the theory just presented. 
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By GLENN M. BLAIR 


Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Illinois 
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written specifically for workers in the secondary-school field. It 
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English usage, and for carrying our remedial programs. All ma- 
terial and methods presented are the result of the author's seven 
years of experience in teaching courses in remedial methods for 
secondary-school teachers, and of his extensive clinical study of 
pupils with special difficulties who have been brought. to the edu- 
cational clinic at the University of Illinois. 


Published February 26th. $3.25 
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N. C. & St. L. is happy to announce the return of a popular and 
time-honored custom. 


SLEEPING CARS ARE BACK AGAIN! 


Pullman Sleeping Car Service which was discontinued several months 
ago as part of a nation-wide program to obtain Pullmans for the return 
of the armed forces is restored as follows: 


Commencing March Ist 
Between NASHVILLE and ATLANTA 


Lv. Nashville 9:30 pm CT Lv. Atlanta 9:30 pm ET 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE’S MAJOR PROFESSIONAL 
UNIT 


The Demonstration School, training school, laboratory school—call 
it according to your local custom—stands squarely upon the line of 
farthest advance in the profession of teaching. In terms of their pro- 
fessional education it is the most significant discovery that teachers 
have made. In it all of the theories developed by the fecund minds of 
teachers are matched against the realism of flesh and blood and spirit. 
If one could measure such matters he would likely find that in it the 
best teaching in the world is being done today. The school is both 
demonstrational and experimental. And it offers the apprentice teacher 
the best existing programme for her proper identification with the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

The school too often has not had due recognition from those who 
should be its best friends, namely the teachers in the college. The 
teacher means to do the right thing, but all too frequently has taught 
his courses with academic unconcern as to the philosophy and per- 
formance of the college’s major professional unit. Or perhaps the 
school has never occurred to him in those terms. On the other hand, 
the demonstration school has sometimes failed to grasp that for it a 
lack of unity is the surest approach to a state of professional useless- 
ness. 

Happily these untoward conditions are not as obvious as they used 
to be. A healthier professional integration is growing in the teachers 
colleges. The history teacher and the teacher of the fourth grade—to 
point the case with them—are discovering a unity which is the surest 
mark of an onward march in teaching. 
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Education—A debt due from present to future generations 
SUMMER QUARTER 1946 
The Challenge of Teaching Was Never Greater 
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and their families 


Many special conferences and group meetings for the Summer quarter 
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PROBLEMS OF INTEGRATION IN CADET TEACHING 


LEONARD HAAS 


Director of Teacher Training and Placement 
Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 


The administration of laboratory schools for the training of teachers 
involves the well being of a trichotemy in the program, of which all 
units are so vital that none can afford to be sacrificed for the promo- 
tion of special interests of another. Within the sphere of such protec- 
tive security must be included: the development of the child (the 
reason for the existence of schools); the training and improvement of 
the cadet teacher; and the specific use that the college of education has 
for the tools of the laboratory school as an integral part of pre-cadet 
professional preparation. Since the scope of this paper does not include 
the discussion of the use of campus and off-campus training schools as 
pre-cadet laboratories, only the first two of these elements need be 
considered here. To provide such safeguards there must be constant 
awareness of the need of those who are associated with cadet teaching 
to give the pupils opportunities equal to or excelling the opportunities 
of pupils in a school that has no cadet teacher program, to make prac- 
tice teaching the culminating experience of the professional training 
program, and to inspire the cadets with a zeal and love for teaching. 

One would dare to assume that-if laboratory schools are to meet 
the challenges of integration in the areas defined below that there 
will be an abundance of material supplies and aids to be utilized and 
that the supervising teachers will be first-rate classroom teachers of 
pupils and teachers of teachers. In the attempt to reconcile the issues 
that grow out of needs, that are not of necessity mutually incompat- 
ible, three distinct perplexing questions of integration arise. The first 
springs from the necessity to integrate “theory” with “practice”; the 
second originates from an integration of the philosophy of an experi- 
mentation climate with a typical situation in the classroom; and the 
last is a byproduct of the desire to gain length in the duration of prac- 
tice integrated with the concept of a full day’s work in the teaching 
program as would be perceived in concentrated cadet teaching. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


As supervisors of cadets and professors of educational theory labor 
over an integration of the fundamental principles and techniques, as 
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they are described in professional literature, with the ability to select 
and adapt such procedures in a classroom reality, they are confronted 
with a dilemma. If the theory of techniques is emphasized at the be- 
ginning of professional training and prior to cadet teaching, lethargy 
often develops from lack of appreciation of problems which seem to 
the student to be ethereal. On the other hand, without a fundamental 
foundation of principles and practices, the cadet supervisor throws up 
her hands and suggests to the student that he had better go back to 
college classroom work and learn something before he begins to prac- 
tice. 

As a matter of fact, only through integration that has been stimu- 
lated can we hope to gain the objective that demands preparation in 
theory and practice. Both types of experience here mentioned demand 
a degree of maturity that is not often found in students on the Junior 
college level. Hence, it would seem wise to follow the trend now evi- 
dent in colleges of education throughout the United States, namely, 
the institution of two-year general education curriculum in the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years with a concentration of professional courses 
in the last two years of undergraduate work. Although there is very 
little argument among professional educators concerning the prerequi- 
sites of course work for cadet teaching in detail, there is a common de- 
mand that educational psychology, basic techniques of teaching, and 
educational methods be a part of the professional program. (For a 
summary of procedures used by arts colleges, see the article listed 
below.)! It also necessitates the correlation of all theory work with 
ample observation and practical use of information in projects. 

In recognition of the needs listed above, the Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers College at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is attempting to bring about 
such correlation in both elementary and secondary divisions of train- 
ing. For instance, after a basic study of educational psychology during 
the Sophomore year, the Juniors in the elementary division combine 
practice with methods and techniques of teaching. Beginning next 
year the methods courses will be taught by an instructor who is a 
part of the Campus Laboratory School and who will be in charge of 
coordination of practice for all elementary students. One half day of 
observation and practice that gradually leads to responsible teaching 
is to be combined with half a normal college load to be devoted en- 
tirely to professional courses during one quarter. The latter may very 
well be conducted during the afternoon hours following the classroom 
situation in the morning and be conducted on a practicum or seminar 


1 Florence Carleton Jacque, “Supervision of Practice-Teaching on the High 
School Level by the Arts Colleges” in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXXI, 370. (September, 1945) 
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basis. Not only will the student teacher have ample opportunity to 
use the possibilities of integration because of questions that will arise 
out of a natural situation, but because of the unique position of the 
coordinator, the administrative background will be furnished for such 
integration. 

Following this one quarter of combined practice and theory in the 
Junior year, there will be another quarter of combined practice and 
theory in the Senior year. Such practice will be done on the basis of 
responsible teaching on the part of the student teacher in off-campus 
laboratory schools returning to the college for a half-day to take work 
in “Tests and Measurements” and in the “Teacher and School Adminis- 
tration.” The person responsible for teaching the theory courses will 
be coordinator of cadet teaching in the off-campus schools. This will 
again provide the integration so needed. All students in the elementary 
division should complete their work with a stimulating desire and a 
zeal for teaching by contact with the philosophy and history of edu- 
cation. Secondary division students would follow a similar pattern 
with the adjustments that are necessary to adapt to a different level of 
teaching. 

In addition to these basic means of meeting the problem of integra- 
tion of theory with practice, there are lesser and, perhaps, somewhat 
superficial methods that can be used to amplify this program. For in- 
stance, the promotion of a strong chapter of the Future Teachers of 
America may furnish the background for an appreciation of teaching 
methods and techniques before actual practice has begun. Opportuni- 
ties to study children through community contacts on an organized 
basis will lead to natural inquiry in the attempt to find a solution to 
the perplexing problems that any person meets in contacts with young 
people. Scout troops, playground direction, Sunday School teaching, 
home care of children, and organized athletics are illustrative of this 
type of activity. A smooth functioning program of selection of students 
for professional work in education prior to the time that professional 
education courses are begun can abet the process of appreciation for 
work in the latter curriculum if high standards are maintained. 


EXPERIMENTAL VERSUS TYPICAL CLIMATE 


“I can’t handle the ‘brats’ in the training school, but I’ll be all right 
when I get out in the public schools,” is a remark that has been heard 
in many a campus school across the nation from cadet teachers who 
object to the experimental atmosphere that is sometimes permeated 
by controls or populated by a “select” group of children that are not 
a fair sampling of conditions in the public school that our cadet teach- 
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ers will face the following year. Pitted against the objection here 
raised, which may or may not be valid but which is also recognized 
by cadet supervisors, is the typical public school where school admin- 
istrations find it easier to stay away from experimentation and where 
parents may raise serious objections about having their children 
“practiced upon.” 

Contained in this problem of integration is the question “what is 
the efficacy of campus schools?” Not many years ago a large segment 
of professional educators considered the abolition of such laboratory 
schools completely. Fortunately, the trend in that direction has been 
stopped and most educators see a definite value in the controlled lab- 
oratory school atmosphere as well as in the typical public school with 
lesser controls. The laboratory school should be to education what the 
university hospital is to the medical school. The off-campus school 
should be to cadet teachers what the community hospital is to internes. 
In fact, one of the great advantages that teachers colleges possess over 
the procedure used in most liberal arts colleges and universities in 
the training of teachers is the presence and use of the campus labora- 
tory school. Most liberal arts colleges and universities, even now, use 
off-campus schools for cadet teaching.” 

Advantages to be gained in a controlled laboratory school on the 
«campus include the following: 


1. Easier access to integration of professional theory courses with practice 
is provided by geographical advantage and common professional minded- 
ness. 

2. As a rule, it has a faculty that is especially trained for the supervision of 
cadet teaching and is made up of instructors who are not only able 
teachers of children, but highly capable teachers of teachers. 

.3. It is possible to do more experimentation and practice with less concern 
of public reaction than would be possible in a school entirely supported 
by the community. 

4. Smaller classes and more ideal laboratory conditions make possible a 
higher degree of skill in teaching. 

5. Such a campus laboratory school has the advantage of the use of the 
resources of the entire college. 

6. Proximity to the college plant makes for greater efficiency in the use of 
the time of cadet teachers. 

7. It provides a pre-cadet teaching laboratory for use in all professional 
courses in the college. 

8. It makes possible selection of the school population. 


The off-campus public school has some advantages over the on- 
campus laboratory school such as: 


2 William G. Brink, “The Administration of Student Teaching in Universities 
Which Use the Public Schools,” in Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, XXXI, 395. (October, 1945) 
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1. The off-campus school may be more typical (with some of the material 
resources that it lacks) of the kind of school that a cadet teacher will 
work in after graduation. 


2. Student teachers as a rule feel a closer spirit of comaraderie with super- 
visors of an off-campus school. 

3. The situation is more “normal” since there is not a constant stream of 
demonstrations, visitors and college classes, i.e. conditions are such that 


pupils have not developed inhibitions because of over-observation. (This 
may be open to debate.) 


4. A purer cross section of the community is represented in the pupils. 


It is understandable and entirely possible that the advantages listed 
for the campus laboratory may apply to typical public school situations 
and vice versa. The objective of the cadet teaching program must be 
to provide the advantages listed for these types of schools for all cadet 
teachers, and if some of these advantages are found exclusively in one 
type of school and others in the other type, then the administration of 
a cadet teaching program would demand practice in both situations in 
order that the integration of the best can be molded into the cadet 
teacher’s training. On the other hand, if the advantages can be inte- 
grated within the scope of one type of school, then it should not be 
necessary to offer the dual practice for cadet teachers. 


CONCENTRATION VERSUS BREADTH 


Until very recently the familiar pattern for cadet teaching was one 
hour a day for a year or a fractional part thereof. Since this brief 
period allowed insufficient time for a deliberation of the problems that 
confronted the cadet teacher, and since, frequently, the corillary to 
this was a heavy academic load, the practice teaching assumed only 
third-rate importance.* Altogether too many institutions never ex- 
tended that one hour a day period beyond twelve to eighteen weeks. 
Now, however, it is recognized that cadet teaching is important enough 
to take up as much as a full quarter of work in the college.* 

During a twelve week period, the cadet teacher is to have no assign- 
ment other than his practice. Some colleges have extended it to a full 
semester or two quarters, but irrespective of the emphasis given in any 
particular school, the contemporary degree program does not allow 
both the length of practice desirable and the expansive breadth that 
enables a student to see the full day of work in either the elementary 
or secondary school at the time that cadet teaching is taken. If we 
would do most to integrate theory and practice, we should want prac- 
tice to begin at the outset of the Junior year and continue through the 


3 Jacque, Ed. Admin. and Super., XXXI, 368. 
4 Brink, Ed. Admin. and Super., XXXI, 399-400. 
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Senior year, with no other academic work than professional educa- 
tion. Since that is an utter impossibility because there are many other 
things that a student has to complete in his college training, we must 
turn to some other program. At the same time, we recognize the de- 
sirability for a cadet teacher to have opportunity before school opens 
in the morning to plan her work as she would if she were holding a 
position after graduation, to be able to participate in recess and noon 
hour duty, to gain the wide practice of the whole curriculum (particu- 
larly on the elementary school level) rather than just a segment, and 
not the least, to participate in extra curricular activities and to enter 
into community life as a part of cadet teaching. Cadets at the Eau 
Claire College off-campus high school at Elk Mound, Wisconsin, even 
attend afternoon coffee parties and church suppers. The Commission 
on Teacher Education found in its cooperative study that the scope of 
student teaching is being broadened and then concentrated.’ Again, 
since it would be impossible to do this over a great length of time, we 
must compromise and attempt to integrate the essential benefits of 
the latter program with those features most to be desired in a cadet 
program of long duration. 


If we should accept fifteen quarter hours or ten semester hours as 
the minimum credit hours to be taken by cadet teachers in practice 
teaching, we should ask “how can we best integrate the advantages of 
each of these arguments through the distribution of the fifteen hours 
of credit in practice?” Those responsible for the cadet teaching pro- 
gram will need to set up a table of relative values and let that deter- 
mine the pattern to be followed. Half day practice if the laboratory 
schools are within close proximity to the campus, might be the best 
solution providing a half of that practice is on the forenoon schedule 
and half of it on the afternoon schedule. Cadet teachers will then have 
the opportunity of some concentration, making possible participation 
in certain duties that devolve upon teachers in extra class hours and 
to participate in extra curricular activity programs and the direction 
of the same. At the same time a cadet teacher will, by dividing the 
day, make it possible to acquire skills that demand a longer period 
of development than could be obtained in a concentrated period of one 
quarter of practice. 


The greatest difficulty in this integration process lies in the adminis- 
trative task of program making. By prolonging the cadet teaching 
period it gives rise to the necessity for more divisions in the academic 
courses at the college during the Junior and Senior years and it de- 


5 W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis and Helen E. Davis, The College and 
Teacher Education (Washington, D. C., 1944), 210. 
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mands skillful distribution of cadet teachers so that the burden of co- 
ordination will not be too great on the existing faculty. 


CoNCLUSION 


The ultimate goal—and the one to be sought as progress is made 
toward lengthening the professional training program for teachers— 
will provide the integration of these demands without sacrificing the 
good in any of them. The integration of theory with practice in tech- 
niques and methodology can be accomplished if ample time (compara- 
tive to that which medical schools provide for their students) is 
granted. Members of the teaching profession ought to be looking 
toward the five-year training course. Administrative difficulties in- 
volved in the programming of content courses in majors, minors, and 
electives will not be a hazard if several quarters are cleared for pro- 
fessional work and nothing else. The campus laboratory schools can 
be utilized for experimental purposes. We have so far to go and so 
much improvement to make that there need be no fear of an experi- 
mental climate. The additional time allotted will provide off-campus 
experience that may in turn reflect improvements in the typical pub- 
lic school. 

Finally, the wider program will give more cadet teaching opportu- 
nities for observing the whole school program in daily activities while 
it would in no way detract from the long-range view of cadet oe 
over a long period of time. 

Working toward the goal of improved cadet teaching, directors of 
cadet teaching and supervisors should take every opportunity to inte- 
grate—thereby giving the maximum of valuable experience for a 
time allotted. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CAMPUS LABORATORY 
SCHOOL OF A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L. H. WAGENHORST 


Director of Laboratory Schools and Placement 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


There is conclusive proof in research studies on the origin and de- 
velopment of teacher-education programs that practice has always 
been considered essential and contemporaneous with courses in meth- 
ods. This principle can be traced back to the guild system of the Middle 
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Ages. Whether it is a profession, skilled trade, or the development of 
physical skills, theory without an opportunity for application would be 
an anomaly. The medical student develops skill in surgery and profi- 
ciency in the treatment of human ills in the hospital; the student in 
law holds mock courts; the dental student practices under the super- 
vision of a specialist in that field; likewise skilled workers—bricklay- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, machinists, and the like—must demon- 
strate acquired skills in their respective trades before they are ac- 
cepted as master craftsmen. The athlete learns to play baseball on 
the diamond, football on the gridiron, basketball on the court, swim- 
ming in the pool, and running on the track. 

The Christian Brothers, a Catholic teaching order, dating back to 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, were probably pioneers in 
establishing special schools for educating teachers. Jean Baptiste de 
la Salle in France and Hermann Francke in Germany, both members 
of this religious order, opened such schools in which opportunity was 
given for practice teaching under supervision; the latter even pre- 
pared a handbook for the guidance of student-teachers. As time passed 
the number of schools for teachers multiplied. It might be difficult to 
prove that all of these early schools had student-teaching facilities. We 
do know, however, that in Pestalozzi’s famous school at Yverdun, 
Switzerland, established in 1805, methods of teaching were demon- 
strated and many visitors carried away with them his views on educa- 
tion; his work aroused widespread interest in teacher education. The 
German university professor, Johann Friedrich Herbart, conducted a 
practice school in connection with his pedagogical seminar at K6nigs- 
berg, and Froebel demonstrated his kindergarten methods and gave his 
students opportunity for practice in his training schools for teachers at 
Keilhau. 

In the first three decades of the nineteenth century normal schools 
were fairly well established in Germany and France under govern- 
ment auspices. Such records as are available give convincing proof that 
practice schools had then generally acquired legal status. 

The first state normal school in our country was opened at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, on July 3, 1839. Four months later a “Model 
School” was organized. As the normal school idea spread throughout 
the United States, the practice or “model” school became an integral 
part of each institution. Indeed, the statutes legalizing normal schools 
in some states mandated practice schools before granting state recog- 
nition. 

In the modern teacher-education institution the practice school is 
the center of gravity in the preparation of prospective teachers. Con- 
currently with the advance in the use of scientific instruments for 
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research in education, the experimental investigations in child psy- 
chology and growth, the use of tests and measurements to determine 
pupil achievement, the professionalization of subject matter, the recog- 
nition of the effectiveness for learning of many forms of visual aids 
made available for classroom use in more recent years, the richer ex- 
periences, keener insights and understandings, and clearer concepts 
acquired through integrated teaching units, and the like, the school 
for practice rose to this pivotal position in the preparation of teachers. 
A school with rich source materials in which these scientific tools for 
promoting and measuring learning are applied is more fittingly called 
a laboratory than a training school. 

Today the development and education of the whole child is the 
concern of the classroom teacher. In the education of the American 
teacher for our time academic background is just as important as it 
was ever before, but for the atomic age the teacher must also be ac- 
quainted with the history and development of the social and economic 
forces that operate in our society; possess a broad scientific background 
and a knowledge and appreciation of art and music. A teacher with a 
provincial outlook can not be expected to awaken curiosity, arouse 
broad interests in pupils, and stimulate a cooperative and tolerant at- 
titude toward other races and peoples. To meet these standards of prep- 
aration some states now require four years of post-high school edu- 
cation for teaching with a minimum of six semester hours in student 
teaching. In many state teachers colleges, however, it is common prac- 
tice to require seniors to do a semester of full-time work in the labora- 
tory school. 

There has always been considerable variation in the organization 
and administration of campus laboratory schools. The location of the 
state teachers college and the attitude of the community toward such 
a school have been significant factors. Some enroll only elementary 
school pupils. The tendency, however, is to set up a complete public 
school unit from the kindergarten through the senior high school 
with unselected pupils and classes of standard size so that normal pub- 
lic school conditions may be experienced. 

To function adequately the college must have some control in the 
selection of the staff for the laboratory school and there must not be 
too much interference by the local authorities with the teachers of 
the school in working out a philosophy of education. These demon- 
strating and supervising teachers should be artists of a high order who 
will not hesitate to deviate from the beaten paths of old techniques 
but be eagerly alert to try new instruments and materials for teaching 
and learning, especially those which have already proved successful 
in experimental’ schools. With modern equipment and a well-prepared 
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staff under dynamic leadership the laboratory school can wield a pow- 
erful influence in the promotion of a modern educational program in 
the area which it serves. 

The first and most important function of this school is the demon- 
stration of superior classroom management and teaching. College in- 
structors observe with their classes and students in practice teaching 
begin their work with limited participation and gradually develop 
teaching skills until they can assume full responsibility in the class- 
room. Experienced teachers in the service area visit for stimulation 
and professional growth. State departments of education and city and 
county school units look upon the staff as a source of vital leadership 
in curriculum development. The specialized personnel of the reading, 
speech, and psychological clinics may render valuable service to sur- 
rounding school districts. Speakers for teachers’ meetings and con- 
sultants for school surveys in the smaller school districts will be found 
among staff members. 

The function of the laboratory school is not limited to the pre-service 
education of teachers. It must also show concern for the success of 
the graduates of the college after they have entered upon their in- 
service career of teaching. Naturally this responsibility can be met 
most effectively with a follow-up service by those who made the pre- 
liminary induction. Visits to classrooms of beginning teachers by their 
student teaching supervisors are usually very much appreciated. Such 
visits are often revelations to those who make them and of great help 
in supervising the work of students subsequently assigned for induc- 
tion. 

With the increase in college enrollments, the consequent demand for 
larger faculty groups, and the development of complicated curricu- 
lums, there has arisen a dualism, or “grand canyon,” between theory 
and practice. The situation was less evident in the early days of the 
normal school when the head of the school was more closely associated 
with all its activities and the standards for certification were inconse- 
quential. As teaching evolved from a skill to a profession this gap 
between theory and practice has become more pronounced. Today it 
is a problem of serious proportions. Discussion of this subject has ap- 
peared perennially for many years with amazing regularity in pro- 
fessional publications and the annual proceedings of educational as- 
sociations. 

The president of the college must recognize this as one of his major 
problems. Through his influence much can be done to reduce the 
teacher-education program from a “double-track” to a single-track 
system. Regular faculty meetings of all members of the staff for the 
discussion and formulation of general school policies so that there 
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may be agreement and understanding as to general basic educational 
principles is sine qua non. 

The director of the campus school should be held responsible not 
only for its administration but also for the cooperation of staff mem- 
bers, the department of education, and subject matter departments. 
All demonstration lessons should be arranged through his office. A 
“practicum” course for student-teachers, taught under his direction, 
will greatly ease the adjustments for college students from theory to 
practice. With support by the president he may find it necessary oc- 
cassionally to arrange for conferences with instructors of his staff and 
the college departments. 

The policy of equal training, rank, and salary for the staff of the 
institutional laboratory school with other members of the college 
faculty has been now quite generally established. Such a policy is es- 
sential to give proper recognition to laboratory school work, for good 
teachers to be satisfied with their assignments, and to interest promis- 
ing talent in laboratory school work. 

The assignment of college instructors to classes in the laboratory 
school and laboratory school teachers to college classes will depend 
upon local conditions and the qualifications of the teaching personnel. 
The synchronizing of schedules is also tied up with this policy. These 
are annual problems that confront the president or dean of instruction 
and director in many colleges and will probaby defy permanent solu- 
tion for years to come. It is most unfortunate for the institution and 
not a credit to the profession when the instructional staff on the 
college campus look upon a full-time assignment to college classes as 
a promotion rather than evidence of waning usefulness to the college 
or of creeping senile dementia, if there is no recognized differential 
in training, rank, or salary. 

College instructors may be of considerable service to the laboratory 
school by contributing expert knowledge in their field of subject 
matter, especially in the development of integrated teaching units. 
The demonstrating and supervising teachers, on their part, should 
welcome visits by staff members of the college and consider it a privi- 
lege and opportunity when called upon for demonstrations for college 
classes. These demonstrations should be carefully planned by the 
college instructor and demonstrating teacher. An opportunity for dis- 
cussion of the demonstration lesson with the college class should al- 
ways be provided. 

The significant role of the laboratory school then is to inspire and 
enlighten the college student preparing to teach, to minimize the tran- 


sition from theory to practice, and to furnish educational leadership 
to the area which it serves. 
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THE CAMPUS SCHOOL IN RELATION TO EMERGING 
PATTERNS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


CLOYD ANTHONY 
Director, Division of Teaching 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Published research reveals a wide variety in types, functions, and 
practices of campus schools. Traditional functions have emphasized 
observation, participation, class demonstration, and student-teaching. 
Williams' found that 56 per cent of the laboratory schools which he 
studied were used for all four purposes. Student-teaching is still the 
chief purpose, although a good public school would meet this need 
as well as a campus school, and at a lower cost to the college. Hence, 
regardless of their stated functions, most campus schools are essen- 
tially “practice schools.” 

Perhaps the most significant argument in favor of a campus school 
is the greater control which the college has over such a school, and the 
increased freedom of use which this control assures. But the argument 
is pointless if the college makes no different use of the campus school 
than it would of a “typical public school.” 

If the campus school is to render a unique service, it must re- 
examine its functions, and the program of action through which it 
meets those functions. It must emphasize most the function which, 
thus far, it has emphasized least—experimentation. Perhaps a better 
term would be “social engineering”—trying to find new and more 
satisfying ways of group living. 

The experimental function of the campus school has gained ground 
very slowly. In 1931 Eubank? found that of the 76 schools which he 
studied only three were used for experimental purposes. Four years. 
later Evenden* expressed doubt as to the advisability of extensive 
experimentation in campus schools under existing conditions, thus 
agreeing with the opinions of numerous other influential writers. 

Most of the experimentation has been limited to testing new tech- 
niques of teaching or “trying out” materials for a new textbook. In 
order to be respectable an experiment has to be “scientific,” with 


1E. I. F. Williams, The Actual and Potential Use of Laboratory Schools, 
ee Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 846, 
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2 Louis Allen Eubank, The Organization and Administration of Laboratory 
Schools in State Teachers Colleges. p. 73. 1931. 
oa rig 1-4 Evenden, National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. VI, p. 
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“control” groups, “experimental” groups, objective measuring devices, 
and all the rest. Valuable as this type of experimentation is, Evenden 
probably was correct in discouraging its use in campus schools. But 
there are other types of experimentation which should be emphasized 
and which any campus school can do. 

Regardless of our thinking and feeling about the social and economic 
activities of our federal government during the past fifteen years, 
we can surely discern one unmistakable trend—the trend toward try- 
ing new plans—experimentation. Thus far most of this social experi- 
mentation has been conducted by governmental agencies other than 
schools. However, there has been emerging a new pattern of philoso- 
phy and practice in education. Edwards* expressed the views of many 
leaders in education when he wrote: “Educational statesmanship in 
a democracy will scarcely be satisfied with a theory of education that 
confines the functions of the school to the transmission of the culture, 
to the development of personality, or to the maintenance of social 
stability. Over and above these the school has a function to perform 
as an agency of social direction, as a means of modifying the culture; it 
has a role to play in social transition. In a democratic society the 
school will function as a constructive critic of social values and pro- 
cesses.” 


This point of view places emphasis on a new function of the school 
—the function of serving as an agency deliberately designing a modifi- 
cation of our culture. For a long time we have sought to bridge the 
gap between school and life out of school, to make school practices 
“life-like.” Now we think in terms of creating a new culture in a demo- 
cratic framework by using the school as a laboratory. 


The term “community school” is applied to a school that attempts to 
plan and direct social change. Seay® has defined a community school 
as “...a school that has two distinctive emphases—service to the entire 
community, not merely to the children of school age; and discovery, 
development, and use of the resources of the community as part of the 
educational facilities of the school.” The community school may be the 
answer to the question which Dr. Counts asked years ago, Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order? 

Where does one find these community schools? For the most part 
they are found in “conservative” communities under the leadership of 
forward-looking public school administrators and faculties. 


4 Newton Edwards, Adolescence. National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Yearbook XLIII, Part I. p. 196. 1944. 

5 Maurice F. Seay, American Education in the Post War Period, National 
Society for the Stu y of Education. Yearbook XLIV. Part I, p. 209. 1945. 
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Where were these faculties “trained” for the pioneer work they are 
doing? The answer is found in experimental in-service education. 
They tried, and then tried again until success was theirs. Why has 
there not been more leadership from teachers colleges? 

Because of its size, the character of its personnel, or for other rea- 
sons a campus school may be handicapped in trying to do “scientific” 
experimentation, but it can do some social experimentation. It has a 
social setting. It serves a community. Its children come from homes. 
It may not be able to reconstruct the entire life of a community, but it 
can, one by one, improve specific aspects of community life. It may not 
eliminate all the slums, but it can create interest in, and demonstrate 
the possibilities of home beautification and better housing. In a genera- 
tion of rapid social and physical mobility it can help youth and adults 
adjust to the shock that comes when old social moorings are broken. 
Through cooperation of the youth and adults whom it serves, it can 
help survey the material and non-material resources of the communi- 
ty and point the way to a better life. By so doing it can make the entire 
school curriculum richer, and provide for student teachers practical 
experience in the type of community leadership they will need in the 
“typical” schools of tomorrow. 

If institutions that are engaged in teacher education are to render 
their best service, they must awaken to the emerging patterns of edu- 
cational function and practice. They must give the teachers of tomor- 
row experience in social analysis and community reorganization, and 
the campus school must become a real laboratory for social experi- 
mentation. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOL 


CRADDOCK H. JAGGERS 


Director, Western Teachers College Training School 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The relationship between the teacher in training and the laboratory 
school is often compared with the relationship of the physician and 
dentist to the hospital and clinic or to what is usually called the intern- 
ship of these two professions. Such a comparison is of considerable 
value in an effort to determine the function of the laboratory school. 
The analogy, however, cannot be carried too far. In some respects the 
experiences of doctors and teachers in the practical aspects of the ap- 
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plication of their theoretical knowledge are at wide variance. Of 
course the purpose of our laboratory school is to train prospective 
teachers to direct properly the learning activities of their pupils. These 
activities include the acquisition of academic subject matter, social 
adjustment, emotional control, and economic self-sufficiency. 

Just as the medical college trains the physician to deal in the main 
with his patients as individuals the laboratory school must train 
teachers to consider each of their pupils as separate problems. The 
well-trained physician no longer gives the same medicine to all his 
patients. Each sick person is given a series of tests in order to deter- 
mine scientifically the nature of his difficulty—to diagnose his case. 
After proper diagnosis the remedial measures are then applied. Un- 
fortunately teachers, though trained by the best laboratory schools of 
the country, cannot be so positive in their clinical findings, because of 
the unreliability of the methods and tests used in determining the 
abilities and difficulties of their children. The physician may be quite 
definite about such findings as blood pressure, red blood count, type of 
infections, X-ray pictures, body temperatures, metabolic rate, etc. But 
what laboratory school can train teachers who can be positive that théy 
have the correct I.Q.’s, the absolute achievement scores, the emotional 
status, or the attitudes of their pupils? Practically all tests used by 
teachers are subject to that variable called the personal or human ele- 
ment. But the laboratory school must train teachers to use all the 
worth-while tests and measures that will have any value in estimating 
the pupil’s abilities, aptitudes, interests, and needs. The laboratory 
school should train teachers to analyze each pupil’s abilities and needs 
and to direct each child in such a way as to bring about his maximum 
development, achievement, and happiness. 

One function of the laboratory school that is usually thought to be 
of great value is the provision for teachers in training to observe the 
specialist or expert teacher in classroom procedure. Those who know 
most about how we learn do not claim so very much for mere observa- 
tions. No non-swimmer can learn to swim by observing others swim; 
no physician can become a great surgeon by observing the techniques, 
skills, manners, and manual dexterity of the best surgeons in our 
great hospitals. We frequently say to our prospective teachers, after 
they have observed a great lesson taught by a master teacher, “Go 
forth and do likewise.” This they cannot do. The person who profits 
most from observation is the one who has done already in some fashion 
the thing he observes. The person who has taught is the one who learns 
most from observing others teach. Then theory, observation, and 
practice courses should run concomitantly and all be done in our 
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laboratory schools, and under the guidance of the same instructors. It 
is the function of the laboratory school to integrate theory, observa- 
tion, and practice. Those connected with our teacher training institu- 
tions should at all times keep in mind the fact that one learns only by 
doing. Then by teaching one really learns how to teach. There is no 
other way. It is the duty of the laboratory school to see that teachers 
learn to teach with the fewest errors and blunders possible. The lab- 
oratory school’s supervising teachers should direct very carefully each 
step of the instruction given by the beginning student teachers. If it 
were not for the injury that might be done to the pupils of our train- 
ing schools, much more trial and error learning might be permissible 
for those learning to teach. Surgeons in training frequently operate on 
dead bodies. These operations are done after the surgeons have had 
thorough courses in anatomy and courses in dissection and vivisection. 
Without trying to be facetious it may be said that there are no com- 
parable experiences for teachers in training. Therefore, all student 
teaching should be very carefully directed by master teachers. It is 
the responsibility of the laboratory school to see that errors in practice 
téaching are reduced to the minimum. The teacher in training should 
be brought gradually into the intricate maze of classroom teaching. 
Trial and error learning should be eliminated, as nearly as possible, 
from our student teaching. The period of laboratory training should 
be greatly increased in most teacher training situations. 

The learning act is one of the most difficult of all forms of behavior 
to understand. Probably no one knows just how learning takes place. 
But there are some principles of learning that are fairly well under- 
stood and proper use of these “laws” should be the responsibility of 
our practice schools. In order to reduce the attempts at blind mimicry 
of the critic teachers, all student teachers should be carefully directed 
in trying learning experiments involving pupils in actual schoolroom 
situations. Such experiments, though not elaborate, should give the 
teachers in training an opportunity to “feel” actually the learning pro- 
cess and to comprehend in some degree how learning takes place. 

It is felt by the writer that one of the duties or functions of the lab- 
oratory school is to apprise all those, who are planning to teach and 
supervise or administer the teaching of the upper elementary grades 
and the high school grades, of the comparatively new problem in 
public education—the education of the masses beyond that of a rea- 
sonable facility in the tool subjects. From one-third to one-half of the 
pupils in our secondary schools cannot profit from the pursuit of aca- 
demic subjects. Regardless of how much individual instruction is 
given them, or of how much remedial teaching and guidance may be 
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provided for them, their achievement, even in the tool subjects, will — 
not rise appreciably above the level of the middle grades. What to do 
with these slow and non-learners is a problem that has received but 
little attention in our plans for the training of the prospective teachers. 
The best thing that can be done for this low section of our school popu- 
lation is to guide them in their personality growth in such a way as to 
make them socially competent. All teachers in training should have 
the opportunity of learning (by doing) how to direct the social devel- 
opment of pupils in such a manner as to make good citizens of them 
all. How to direct the social and personality development of students 
is as much the responsibility of our laboratory schools as is how to 
teach the tool subjects. 

In conclusion it may be said that the laboratory school occupies a 
unique place in our teacher training program. It should be thought of 
as more than a proving ground for educational theories and beliefs. It 
is more than a place where experiments may be tried by educational 
experts or by the experimental psychologists. It is, first of all, a place 
where those who plan to teach may learn how to teach by teaching un- 
der the guidance of master teachers. 


THE LABORATORY SCHOOL AS A CARRIER OF 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


GEORGE H. DEER 
Louisiana State University 


The chief opportunity for a laboratory school is to develop for and 
through its staff a clear cut, everyday, workable philosophy of educa- 
tion and then to extend this to its teachers-in-training. Whether the 
statement of this philosophy takes on the vocabulary and thought pat- 
terns of such formal—and formidable—philosophical systems as ideal- 
ism or realism, essentialism or progressivism is of 2 lesser importance. 
More to the point is that the faculty have for itself a clear understand- 
ing and a common acceptance of certain guiding principles which 
serve as a background for their ordinary day-by-day procedures with 
children. 

Too often teachers have regarded educational philosophy as a rather 
mystic, ephemeral realm, “terribly” impressive and intellectual, a field 
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for argumentation and brilliant writing on the part of the more promi- 
nent professors and “educational thinkers,” but a field reached into by 
ordinary classroom teachers only in formal college courses in educa- 
tion, and then only to the extent of passing examinations or writing 
term papers. 

This mysterious regard in which educational philosophy is held 
must be changed. Teacher and parents alike must come to recognize a 
philosophy for what it is, namely, a set of principles, or working con- 
cepts, or beliefs about how children learn and grow. 

Robert Lane emphasizes this by opening his book The Progressive 
Elementary School with the statement that: 


A philosophy of education is a severely practical thing. It is what you believe 
about education, thought through deliberately and systematically into a series 
of beliefs, into a creed, into a set of general principles which conditions every- 


thing you do in your school. The school is simply your philosophy translated 
into visible form. 


Too many teachers have never really thought through clearly cer- 
tain problems which face teachers constantly. Too many have never 
developed any thorough opinions about the child’s emotional develop- 
ment, for instance, or the use of punishments and rewards, or the 
degree of freedom to permit children in their routine of classroom 
work, or the use of homogeneous grouping in large schools, or how to 
teach a child to draw or paint, or whether to assign home work, or the 
type of physical activities best suited to young elementary school 
children. 

To the extent one has, through study and experience, developed an 
intelligent opinion concerning such problems as these, and to the ex- 
tent those opinions have been “thought through deliberately and sys- 
tematically into a series of beliefs, into a creed, into a set of general 
principles” that will give guidance and general direction to his work, 
to that extent he has begun to develop a philosophy of education. 
Judged by this criterion many do not have a philosophy at all. They 
simply use from memory the old techniques, methods, devices which 
they have learned previously, and which have proved adequate in 
former situations. Or they copy methods which they see used by 
other teachers of good repute. Or they borrow techniques and proce- 
dures recommended by the currently popular educational dogma—the 
project, socialized recitation, inductive, deductive method, contract 
plan, large unit organization, or simply “the progressive educational 
program”—without an understanding of why one is superior and 
without any really objective evaluation of its effectiveness in terms of 
the child’s development. 


This is not to contend that teachers without an adequate philosophy 
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are not often efficient in their teaching techniques. Working at routine 
tasks, directing drills, developing command of information they may 
often develop a noteworthy efficiency. For any task involving merely 
a method of procedure such a teacher may develop an adequate tech- 
nique. She may become adept as a teacher of spelling, of arithmetic 
fundamentals, of scientific information simply by taking over for her- 
self techniques and methods observed in the work of others without 
understanding why her methods work well. They may prove adequate 
for her so long as the conditions under which she and the children work 
remain largely static. 

The student teacher faces a difficult situation here. In the short 
period of her professional training she did not have the time nor the 
experience nor the opportunity to develop for herself a systematic, 
well-organized set of beliefs concerning these problems. Her training 
in the college classwork and in the practice school was too meager for 
such. Any attention to what might be regarded as principles consisted 
of rather academic classroom discussions far removed from her own 
work with children. The short period allotted her for practice teaching 
experience was largely consumed in learning how to do this and how 

-to do that, in developing for herself a set of specific methods for deal- 


ing with specific problems. This set of specific methods often amounts 
practically to a “bag of tricks.” 


And in acquiring this bag of tricks, this set of methods, the teacher- 
in-training often was not told clearly that this particular method of 
handling room management, or of developing a social studies unit or 
of organizing a school orchestra represented only one approach to this 
particularly local problem.. She gets the impression that since the 
laboratory school teacher worked in this fashion her method must 
necessarily represent the orthodox, progressive, and only acceptable 
way to develop any social studies unit or organize any school orches- 
tra. 

In her position the next year this new teacher finds a set-up hardly 
comparable to that in her practice classes: a different type of child, 
different curricular materials and organization, a different community 
milieu. And when her one method fails to function satisfactorily she 
becomes confused. Lacking a background of generalized principles, 
of systematized beliefs against which to throw each of these problems 
for analysis she must hold on uncritically to her memorized methods. 
Any change in procedure to meet these new demands, lacking the di- 
rectional influence of guiding principles, must come through blind trial 
and error. The teacher becomes, in the face of difficulties, not an 
intelligent, rational, self-critical specialist, but a mere opportunist, 
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“playing largely by ear.” This is detrimental to the mental health of 
teachers. 

Wherein is the opportunity and the function of the laboratory 
school in this matter? It is simply to provide opportunities for students 
of teaching to become well grounded in the principles which govern 
learning and teaching as well as in methods of teaching. Unfortunately 
in their emphasis on how to teach many have somewhat failed to de- 
velop an understanding of the principles, the working concepts, to the 
hypotheses basic to the methods. 

Influential as the teachers colleges, with their training schools, have 
been in improving the schools of America, this influence has been felt - 
more in improved teaching procedures than in the development of a 
basic philosophy on the part of the teaching personnel as a whole. And 
this development must come almost entirely through the experiences 
offered in the training centers; for any assistance available to the 
teacher in the field will be concerned probably more with the routine, 
“practical” aspects of school life than with the development of an 
adequate understanding of principles for the teachers. 

The teachers college and laboratory school must function as a kind of 
carrier of philosophy for the constant flow of new teachers into the” 
group. The first approach to this is to put their own houses in order. 
Their faculties will clarify their own thinking. They will develop a 
concise, clear statement of basic principles upon which rather common 
agreement can be had within the group. The school’s program then 
will grow out of this statement of organized, commonly developed be- 
liefs. It will provide an intelligent pattern of procedure and method 
consistent with and related to the faculty’s set of principles—or philoso- 
phy. Within this framework it will give the student-teacher an under- 
standing of how a thing might be done, but also of why it is done in 
that way. It will assist the teacher to understand and to use principles 
in guiding children. It will make her conscious of principles, of beliefs, 
or working concepts as controls of and determiners of method. It will, 
through clarifying its own philosophy, serve as a carrier of educational 
philosophy for the teaching group. 
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What school system will want to use an American History for grades 
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by 
Southworth and Southworth 
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book on the market! 


Presents the history of our country 
from 1492 to the present day, includ- 
ing the entire Roosevelt administra- 
tion, the Second World War, and the 
beginning of the Truman administra- 
tion. 
Written by experienced and 
very successful authors of 
history texts. 


A WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


by Southworth and Southworth 
is available for use with this text. 


Copyrighted 1946. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


New and Enlarged Edition 
Now Available 


by 
Thurston and Faigle 


The study of world geography has be- 
come of vital importance to our under- 
standing of our postwar world, the coming 
peace settlements, and the growth and 
change international relationships. 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by Thurston 
and Faigle, gives an exceptionally sound 
foundation for this understanding. 

Following introductory units on 
Mathematical Geography, Climates of 
the Earth, and Globes, Maps, and Charts, 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY takes up man- 
kind’s basic industries, occupations, pow- 
er, manufacturing, and trade, transporta- 
tion, and communication as related to the 
different countries of the world. It con- 
cludes with units on Density of Popula- 
tion, Nations and Dependencies, and a 
strikingly forward-looking unit on Avia- 
tion’s Part in Transportation. 


A WORK BOOK ON WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


by Thurston and Faigle 


is available for use with this text. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, PIONEER 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


W. H. VAUGHAN 
President, State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 


ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION 


The Breckinridge family was one of the most famous and powerful 
families of Kentucky. One of the most interesting members of this 
interesting family was Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, the third son 
of the Honorable John Breckinridge. 


Robert J. Breckinridge was born at Cabellsdale, five miles north of 
Lexington, March 8, 1800.1 His father was Attorney General in the 
cabinet of President Thomas Jefferson. The mother of Robert J. 
Breckinridge was Mary Hopkins Cabell of Virginia.» Robert J. Breck- 
inridge was related by blood or marriage to such famous men as 
United States Senators John Brown, Benjamin Gratz Brown, Thomas 
H. Benton, James Brown, John B. Weller, and John W. Johnston; Gen- 
erals John C. Fremont, Albert Sidney Johnston, Wade Hampton, Ed- 
ward C. Carrington, and William Preston*; Governors John Floyd, 
John B. Floyd, James McDowell, Isaac Shelby, and James Patton Pres- 
ton; Vice-President John C. Breckinridge, and such notables as Robert 
S. Todd, Francis Preston Blair, Ben Hardin Helen, Robert Wickliffe, 
and Carter Harrison. 


Dr. Breckinridge received his elementary school training in the 
private elementary schools in the vicinity of Lexington, Kentucky.‘ 
He described one of the elementary schools that he attended as a boy. 
The school was taught by Parson Andrews who lived in one room 
of the house and taught school in the other room. The school room 
was separated from the home by a single partition and the Parson had 
a blackeyed, termigant wife, who peeped through a hole in the par- 
tition and spied on the boys. Later she reported the findings of her 
espionage to her school-teacher husband, much to the discomfiture of 
the boys. Such activity on her part was promptly discovered by the 
boys and revenge was accordingly visited upon her, which created 
more trouble for the pupils and teacher.* 
~ 1 Richard H. Collins, History of Kentucky (Louisville: John P. Morton Co., 
wie Brown, The Cabells and Their Kin (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1895), p. 232. 

3 John Mason Brown, Memoranda of the Preston Family (Frankfort, Ky.: 
S. I. M. Majors, 1870), pp. 6-58. 


4R. A. Butler to John D. Shane, Draper Papers, 15cc50. 
5 John D. Shane, Interview with Dr. kinridge, Draper Papers, 16cc58-59. 
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Robert J. Breckinridge entered the sophomore class at Princeton in 
1817. He remained there until October 1818, except for a brief period 
in the spring of that year while he was under suspension for quarrel- 
ing. He transferred first to Yale and later to Union College from 
which institutiton he graduated with the A.B. degree in July 1819.7 
His scholastic standing at Union was such that he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, an honor which did not come until 1839.8 


Breckinridge returned to the home of his mother after the comple- 
tion of his college course in 1819. There he devoted himself to the 
study of law, to farming, and to practical politics. Four years later he 
married his cousin, Sophonisba Preston. The union of Robert J. Breck- 
inridge and Sophonisba Preston brought together two young people 
of promise and fortune. Breckinridge inherited a sizable estate from 
his father, who owned 30,000 acres of choice blue grass land near Lex- 
ington. Sophonisba Preston was the daughter of Francis Preston and 
Sarah B. Campbell Preston. Sophonisba’s mother was a niece of Pat- 
rick Henry and her father was a grandson of John and Elizabeth 
Patton Preston. The eldest brother of Sophonisba was the gifted 
orator, William Campbell Preston of South Carolina. One sister, 
Eliza Henry Preston, married General Edward C. Carrington of the 
United States Army. A second sister, Susan S. Preston, married 
‘Governor James M. McDowell of Virginia. Sally Buchanon Preston, 
also a sister of Sophonisba, became the wife of Governor John B. Floyd 
of Virginia, and the youngest.daughter in the family was married to 
General Wade Hampton, of South Carolina. Sophonisba Preston 
brought to her young husband the prestige of a good name and she 
also carried a full purse. The inheritance of Sophonisba Preston was 
worth $128,000.00 by 1860.'° 


Robert J. Breckinridge was elected to the lower house of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature in 1825. He served in this capacity during the an- 
nual sessions of the legislature in 1825, 1826, 1827, and 1828. Young 
Breckinridge was very busy during his first session of the legislature. 
The Old Court-New Court issue was at white heat when the legislature 
of 1825 was called to order. The National Bank controversy that rocked 
the nation a decade later appeared, also, as a problem confronting the 


6V. set Collins, Secretary of Princeton University to the Author, No- 
vember 13, 1 


7™Mary Schermerhorn, For the Committee on Alumni Records in Union 
University, Schenectady, N. Y., to the author, October 13, 1931. 


8 Morton C. Stewart, Secretary of Union College Chapter, Phi Beta Kappa, 
November 4, 1931. 


® John Mason Brown, op. cit., p. 35. 


10Testamentary Manuscript dated January 2, 1008, Breckinridge Pa 
Library of Congress, Washington. 
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Kentucky lawmakers in 1825. Breckinridge was allied with the Old 
Court party and also with group favorable to the National Bank. 


His service in the Kentucky Legislature is not marked by any out- 
. Standing leadership on his part. He took an active part in the affairs 
of the legislature but he did not emerge as a leader as his older brother, 
Joseph Cabell, had done a few years earlier. 


Breckinridge was stricken with a serious illness in the winter of 
1828-29. This illness was probably due to typhoid fever and for a long 
time his condition was grave.!! This was a turning point in his life 
for his religious impressions were deepened and he became a convert 
to Christianity. Robert J. Breckinridge joined the McChord Presby- 
terian Church in the autumn of 1831 in a great woods meeting which 
was held on his farm. He decided to become a preacher while the 
woods meeting was in progress.’* He was licensed to preach by the 
Presbyterian Church in 1832 and soon afterward entered the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He remained in the seminary only a few 
months when he withdrew to become pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Baltimore, Maryland. This pastorate continued for 
thirteen years. These were busy years for Robert J. Breckinridge, 
for in addition to his regular duties as pastor of the church he edited 
two magaznes: The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine and 
The Spirit of the XIX Century. 


The Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine was published 
monthly in Baltimore from 1835 to 1841. The magazine was largely 
anti-Catholic with occasional articles on Presbyterian Church doc- 
trines and practices, and slavery. Each issue contained a partial list 
of the subscribers and a study of this list shows that many of the 
subscribers were from Kentucky. The magazine was not a profitable 
venture and publication was discontinued in December 1841." 


Dr. Breckinridge immediately began the publication of The Spirit 
of the XIX Century, which was in reality a continuation of The Balti- 
more Literary and Religious Magazine. The financial condition of 
The Spirit of the XIX Century was no better than that of its predeces- 
sor and after two years of existence, from 1842-1844, it too was dis- 
continued." 

Dr. Breckinridge spent the year 1836 traveling in Europe and study- 
ing the religious and educational institutions of England, France, and 


11 Dr. Scott Breckinridge, of Lexington, Kentucky, a grandson of Dr. R. J. 
Breckinridge, is of the opinion that it was typhoid fever. : 

12The Encyclopedia of the Presbyterian urch in the United States of 
America (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Encyclopedia Publishing Co., 1884), 


p. 95. 
13 The Spirit of XIX Century, January 1, 1842, Editorial page. 
14 Tbid., ‘id 663. 
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Germany. Upon his return to America he published three volumes 
describing and analyzing what he saw in Europe. 


PRESIDENT OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


The board of trustees of Jefferson College at Cannonsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, chose Robert J. Breckinridge to be President of the college in 
1845.15 Jefferson College was a liberal arts college located in Western 
Pennsylvania and was under the direction of the Presbyterian Church 
but it had not been properly supported by the Presbyterians. One 
reason for its unfortunate finaneial condition was that Washington 
College, also a Presbyterian College, was located only seven miles 
away in the same county. When Dr. Breckinridge went to Jefferson 
College, it was hoped that he would be able to build up the financial 
resources of the college. The board launched a drive for $60,000 
simultaneous, with the selection of Dr. Breckinridge to be President.'® 

Dr. Breckinridge was not successful in raising money for when he 
resigned from the presidency of the college two years later the finan- 
cial condition of the college was unchanged. Other changes had been 
made in the college, however. The curriculum was revised, one new 
building was erected, another one was remodeled to provide more 
class-room space, new books were added to the library, and new equip- 
ment was added to the scientific department. The enrollment grew 
until in 1847 there were more students enrolled at Jefferson than at 
any time in its history." 

Kentuckians will be interested to know that Jefferson College con- 
ferred the honorary LL.D. degree upon Henry Clay at commencement 
in 1845 and John J. Crittenden was the recipient of such an honor in 
1846.18 Robert J. Breckinridge was awarded the same degree in 1847.1° 

One of the most important results of Dr. Breckinridge’s administra- 
tion as President of Jefferson College was that during these years he 
formulated his philosophy concerning state control of education. He 
summed up this philosophy thus: 

The duties of the state are civil; not sacred: the duties of the church are 
sacred, not civil.... Education is an affair purely civil, and purely temporal.?° 


P 15Committee to Robert J. Breckinridge, January 2, 1845, Breckinridge 
apers. 
16 Bulletin of Jefferson College, May 1, 1845, Breckinridge Papers. 


17 General Cata of Jefferson College, 1802-1856 (Pittsburgh: J. T. 
Shyrock, 1857), p. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 


Education,” Southern Presbyterian Review, July 1849, 
p. 3. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUCTION IN KENTUCKY 


Dr. Breckinridge resigned the presidency of Jefferson College in 
March 1847 following his call to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Lexington, Kentucky.** Governor Owsley appointed him 
to be Superintendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky on September 
8, 1847.2 He devoted the next six years of his life to the establishment 
and organization of a public school system in his native state. 


The stage was set for the appearance of a great leader when Robert 
J. Breckinridge became Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
public had long waited for a better school system in Kentucky. One 
of the leading newspapers of the state, The Frankfort Commonwealth, 
heralded the appointment of Dr. Breckinridge as the beginning of a 
new day for Kentucky schools. 


We understand that the Governor has appointed Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, of Fayette County, Ky., to be Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the place of Rev. Ryland T. Dillard, resigned. We understand also that Dr. 
Breckinridge will accept this appointment and bend all the powers of his 
great mind to the one sole object of elevating the course of public education 
in Kentucky. We have long needed some master spirit in Kentucky to draw 
public attention to this great cause and to make the state feel intensely its 
vast importance....We hope Mr. Breckinridge may be able to do a work 
which will perpetuate his name and his fame to future ages, in monuments 
more enduring than marble or brass.2% 


The legislature of 1838 passed an act which created a State Board of 
Education and the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction.** 
Kentucky was the third state to take such a progressive step. Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts enacted similar laws one year previously.*5 
Seven men were asked to serve as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Kentucky in the nine years from 1838 to 1847. Dr. Joseph J. Bul- 
lock,”* Dr. H. H. Kavanaugh,”" Dr. Benjamin B. Smith,”* Dr. Basil B. 
Sayre,”® Dr. Robert Davidson,*® Reverend George W. Brush,** and Dr. 
Ryland T. Dillard** served for a short time each as state superintendent. 
Six of these were appointed and resigned within the first five years. 


21 Committee to Robert J. Breckinridge, ath 27, 1847, Breckinridge Papers. 

22 Executive Journal for 1846-48, III & IV. 1 

23 The Frankfort Commonwealth, Deeeeher” 14, 1847. 

24 Acts of General Assembly of 1838, Chapter 898, pp. 274-83. 

25 Elwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States (Cambridge: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), pp. 215 & 222. 

26 Executive Journal (Minute Book for 1836, 7, 8), I, 388. 

27 Richard H. Collins, op. cit., I, 44. 

28 Executive Journal (Minute ‘Book for 1839-40), p. 224. 

29 Richard H. Collins, op. cit., I, 47. 

30 Executive Journal (Minute Book for 1842) p 

31 Reports Communicated to Both Branches of ey . of Kentucky, 
1843, pp. 255-256. 

827 January, 1844, pp. 419-49. 
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Little was accomplished during these nine years. The machinery 
had been set up by the legislature but no great leader had yet ap- 
peared who could weld together the disordered forces of education 
and develop public sentiment into a powerful movement. This is the 
background for the editorial in the Commonwealth quoted above. 


Three months later the same paper voiced a chailenge to the new 
superintendent. It gave expression anew to the disappointment of 
the public over the previous administration of school affairs in the 
State. 


The common school system of Kentucky is a mockery. Our legislature has 
piled up statute upon statute, but the whole effort to build up a system in 
Kentucky may be set down as a failure. The statutes enacted by the legislature 
for the establishment of a system of common schools may do very well as 
statutes, but they are of no earthly value as the basis of a sound and effective 
school system. They are like the body without the soul, lifeless and without 
value.33 


Nor was this expression of pessimism devoid of meaning. It was a’ 
serious and solemn undertaking that Robert J. Breckinridge began 
late in 1847. It challenged the best that was in him. 

From September 7, 1847, until January 5, 1848, the new superin- 
tendent was busy in analyzing the task that he had undertaken. He 
found the following conditions to exist: 


Children in the state between the ages of five and sixteen__._-_______ 173,968 
Reported this year under the common school law of 1845_-_.___________ 20,402 
Children not reported, and not benefited by the state system________ 153,566 
Enrolled in Louisville, Covington, Lexington and Maysville__________ 8,072 
Enrolled in the remainder of the state__.___..__...___._--_-_____________ 12,330 
Interest from the school fund already invested (about)____________ $50,000.00 
Interest from the school fund if properly invested________________ $65,000.00 
Amount to be spent on educatior for 1847_________________________ $ 6,282.3034 


Thus it appears that seven-eighths of the children of school age in 
the state were not in public schools in 1847. Outside of the cities of 
Louisville, Covington, Maysville, and Lexington not more than one- 
thirteenth of the children of school age were attending the public 
schools. 


The financial story was equally distressing. The Federal Govern- 
ment made a loan in 1837 of $1,433,757 to Kentucky to be used for 
educational purposes. The state legislature in 1838 set aside $850,000 
of this amount for a permanent school fund and used the remainder 
for other purposes.** The state also borrowed the $850,000 and exe- 


338 The Frankfort Commonwealth, December 7, 1847. 
1847, os Communicated to Both Branches of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
Pp 
35 ‘Tbid., pp. 568-69. 
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cuted bonds paying 5 per cent interest to the State Board of Education. 
If all of the school fund had been properly invested at 5 per cent, 
the annual income for education would have been $65,000. The sum 
actually spent on education in 1847 was scarcely one-tenth of that 
amount. ° 


Dr. Breckinridge set forth at the close of his first four months in 
office three possible causes for the plight of the schools: “The indif- 
ference of the people, the difficulties of the system, or the restraints 
imposed by law.’¢ 

Once his problem was stated, he set immediately upon its solution. 
His activity in behalf of public education in Kentucky fell naturally 
into three divisions: (1) arousing a public sentiment favorable to edu- 
cation, (2) financing education, (3) professionalizing education. The 
methods he employed and the results he obtained entitled him to a 
front rank as an educational administrator. 


Movutpinc Pusiic Opinion 


One of the chief duties of any school administrator is the creation of 
a virile, aggressive, public sentiment favorable to his program. The 
early state superintendents, in particular, were faced with this re- 
sponsibility. The Kentucky Legislature in defining the duties of the 
state superintendent in 1845 wrote into law the provision that he 
should visit not less than twenty-five counties annually.*7 Such visits 
were integral parts of a program of arousing public opinion. Then, as 
now, the success or failure of a superintendent could be largely de- 
termined by the extent to which popular sentiment supported or re- 
jected his program. The application of this test to the record of Dr. 
Breckinridge brings interesting results. 

He attempted to educate the public through the press, by his 
speeches, and by means of his annual reports to the Legislature and 
the Governor. 

One of the first acts of Dr. Breckinridge upon assuming the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction was an announcement through 
the newspapers of the state for the benefit of the school commissioners 
of the state.** The press notice gave detailed instructions for making 
the annual report of the condition of district schools in each county 
to the state superintendent. It also contained a summary of the sta- 
tistical tables in the last annual report of the state superintendent. 
Further, there was an analysis of pending school legislation before 
the legislature. 


36 Tbid., p. 562. 
37 Kentucky Acts 1844-45, Chapter 213, Sec. 4, pp. 44-55. 
38 Report for 1847, p. 562. 
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VITAL BOOKS FOR TODAY 


Psychology of Religion 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


“Professor Johnson has produced the most com- 
prehensive book on psychology of religion known 
to the reviewer. It is remarkably inclusive, both 
in range of problems examined and also in variety 
of psychological methods and points of view taken 
into account. . Teachers will find this an ex- 
ceptionally useful textbook, inviting the student’s 
interest, acquainting him "with the basic facts, 
providing him with a comprehensive bibliography, 
and opening doors to a remarkable number of sig- 
nificant intellectual and spiritual adventures.”— 


Dr. Harotp DEWOLF in Philosophical Forum. 
$2 


The Old Testament: 
It’s Form and Purpose 


LINDSAY B. LONGACRE 


To emphasize the religious values for today 
found in the Old Testament is the primary aim of 


this book, which is based on the conviction that - 


these values must be found in true understanding 
of the original meaning of the writings. Hence it 
shows in the light of modern scholarship how 
scriptural froms were determined by purposes, how 
purposes grew out of specific needs of definite 
times, and how men discovered and wrought God’s 
will in those times of need by means available to 
men today. “It is the story of the Bible itself and 
is written in a simple, flowing style.”—Chicago 
Theological Seminary Register. 


Nature and Values 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 


Intense practical importance was given over- 
night to the problem of nature and values when 
its terms became Atorzic Energy and Personal 
Responsibility. In discussing this problem Dr. 
Brightman develops both the practical and the 
theoretical implications: From the opening chap- 
ters, which are almost an introduction to philoso- 
phy, to the final thoughts on a philosophy of life 
that will not turn out to be a “philosophy of 
death,” the reader will find this a_ stimulating 
book. To follow its argument is to feel more at 
home in our universe. 


$1.50 


Great Writers as 
Interpreters of Religion 


EDWIN MIMS 


Dr. Mims, for thirty years head of the English 
department of Vanderbilt University, discusses 
the works of great literary figures as expressions 
of religious ideals pay today. “Written in 
almost poetical, at least beautiful prose that pre- 
sents a difficult subject with clear perspective and 
from a popular point of view.”—Richmond Times 
Dispatch, “A real interpretation of the great treas- 
ures of literature to all who are interested in re- 
ligion and morals."—UMPHREY LEE, President, 
Southern Methodist University. 


$1.50 


The Meaning of 
Human Experience 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Here is a penetrating analysis of Christian 

hilosophy from the point of view of Evangelical 
man. a In answer to man’s urgent need for 
harmony—within himself and in relation to his 
fellows and to God—Dean Hough compasses hu- 
man experience to find its meaning and import. 
Streams of thought arisin — both the Hebrew- 
Christian witness and Humanistic tradition 
meet here in an pried rr synthesis which inter- 
prets man to himself, which finds the good of life 
in Christ and the healing of man’s wounds in his 
spiritual redemption. 

$3 


In Him Is Life 


ROBERT H. BEAVEN 


In this fresh approach to the Christian faith 
the vital elements of our Christian doctrine re- 
ceive a meaningful interpretation. It is a surpris- 
ingly simple yet profound restatement of “what 
we have received” which gives the Christian in- 
heritance a new force and clarity for modern man. 
The author shows that the doctrines of the 
Trinity, grace, sin, the nature of Christ, faith, 
salvation, and the Church grew out of the living 
experience of men and, to be meaningful, must 
find expression in individual experience now. 


$1.50 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY @ 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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Another of Dr. Breckinridge’s objectives was to get the true con- 
dition of the school finances befére the public. He believed that if the 
public fully realized that the interest on the permanent school fund 
was not being used for the purpose intended, it would take steps to 
correct the matter. As an example of this sort of publicity the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in two Kentucky newspapers in 1851: 


It is due to the friends of the common school system of our state to know 
that it was never in greater peril than at present. It is today without the means 
to receipt one-half of the demands against it. Since the beginning of the 
present year, Governor Helm has appropriated the surplus of the sinking fund, 
which by the construction put upon the new Constitution by the last Legisla- 
ture, the Common Schools had a right to expect, and which the Legislature 
intended they should have, to buying State Bonds, leaving the interest upon 
the school fund so crippled that it will not be sufficient to pay the interest 
on the school fund for years to come.®® 


Dr. Breckinridge used the newspapers of the state to get the school 
program before the public. This was a considerable factor in crystal- 
lizing public sentiment in favor of a program of public education. 

Let us turn to the second phase of his program of educating the 
public to favor his policies, namely, his addresses. Few men, if any, 
in Kentucky, possessed greater power on the platform than did Dr. 
Breckinridge. It should be remembered that Henry Clay was in his 
prime when Dr. Breckinridge was Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; that John C. Breckinridge, nephew of Robert J., was rising to 
fame; that John J. Crittenden was a popular idol in Kentucky and of 
significant influence in national affairs during these same eventful 
years. Probably at no time in the history of Kentucky have her 
statesmen occupied a position of such prominence in the councils of 
the nation as in those years. Not the least important in this group 
was Robert J. Breckinridge. 

There were many calls for him to speak in behalf of public educa- 
tion throughout the state. He not only responded to these calls but 
he arranged with friends to get out a crowd to hear him.*° He was 
invited to speak to the public school children of Lexington. The 
speech was so well received that he was asked to permit the publica- 
tion of the speech. 


The citizens of Louisville were interested in revising their school 
system and awakening the public to the needed changes and in an 
effort to accomplish this on October 24, 1850, the Louisville City Con- 
vention passed the following resolution: 


39 The Kentucky Yeoman, September 19, 1851. . 
- 40D. Thornton to Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, July 24, 1848, Breckinridge 
apers. 
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In Convention. Resolved that this convention deeply feeling the impor- 
tance of the duty devolving upon them, of placing the public schools of our 
city on a sure and permanent basis, and desiring to avail themselves of the 
long experience and deep research of the learned and able superintendent 
of public instruction for the State (the Revd. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge) do 
request the President of this body in their name to invite him to address the 


Convention on this subject on such day of the ensuing week as will best suit 
his convenience.*! 


One of the most important obligations of the State Superintendent 
then, as well as now, was dealing with the Legislature. The Legisla- 
ture met annually until the Constitution was re-written in 1849 and 
since then the regular sessions have met each two years. The State 
Superintendent, in a very practical sense, faced a test for his adminis- 
tration when the lawmakers of the State came together in their annual 
meetings. The Journals of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate furnish many evidences of his unusual power before the Legis- 
lature. The Senate Journal of 1847-48 bears the following record: 

Mr. McMillan read and laid on the table the following joint resolution, 
to wit: 


Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, that 
a committee of two from the Senate, and three from the House of Represen- 
tatives, to be appointed to wait upon the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and request him to furnish a copy of his address, 


on yesterday, for the purpose of publishing the same for the use of the General 
Assembly. 


The rules of the Senate being dispensed with, the same resolution was taken 
up, twice read and adopted.‘* 


A little more than two weeks later the Senate voted to have 5,000 
copies of this address printed by the public printer to be sent to the 
people of the state.** 

Again during the session of the Legislature of 1848-49, Dr. Breckin- 
ridge spoke before this body and the comments of the Frankfort 
Commonwealth gives the general plan and direction of the address: 


It is perfectly clear, and it was demonstrated by the Superintendent, that 
the present system is in fact no system at all and can never be made to meet 
the end proposed by the Legislature.*4 


Each time the Legislature met, Dr. Breckinridge was present to 
contend for his educational policies. Sometimes he lost, more often he 
won, but he fought and his forensic powers disarmed his opponents 
and encouraged his friends. Suffice it to record here that the eloquence 


41D. W. Wilson, President of the City Convention, to Robert J. Breckin- 


ridge, October 26, 1850, Breckinri 


dge Papers. 
42 Senate Journal of 1847-48 (Frankfort, Ky.), p. 205. 
43 Tbid., 302. 
44 The Frankfort Commonwealth, January 30, 1849. 
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and arguments of Breckinridge were potent in arousing a favorable 
public sentiment for his cause of education. 

During the years that Dr. Breckinridge was Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Kentucky, he was invited to Nashville to deliver 
the chief address at the dedication of the First Presbyterian Church in 
that city.*° He accepted the invitation, but was too ill to speak when 
he arrived in Nashville. He was asked to, and did, deliver the annual 
oration for the Kentucky Colonization Society.**. He was importuned 
vigorously to deliver a series of lectures at the University of Virginia 
on the subject of “Revealed Religion.”** This lecture was a member 
of a series along the same subject planned by the University authori- 
ties to neutralize the atmosphere of atheism that had long surrounded 
the University. Breckinridge accepted this invitation and his lectures 
were printed in a volume along with the lectures of other distinguished 
preachers taking part in the series. He was drafted into the emanci- 
pation fight in Kentucky and gave several addresses in the state in 
opposition to slavery. One of these addresses was delivered in the 
Public Square in Lexington where he had been denied every hall in 
the city and in the opinion of at least one auditor was the greatest 
speech of his career.** He was called to the pastorate of a St. Louis 
Presbyterian Church, but declined the call.**. He was elected to fill 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History and Polity in the Union Theological 
Seminary, but he did not accept this call.°° When he attended the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia in 1853, he had many invitations to preach. One invitation 
was to deliver a lecture on Popery in Baltimore.*' He was asked to 
permit the proposal of his name for the Presidency of the University of 
Nashville but he did not seem interested in that offer.® 

These events show to what extent his reputation as a speaker and 
schoolman had traveled. He truly used his great powers to popularize 
and extend the school system in Kentucky. 


A third method of educating the public was the preparation and 
publication of his annual reports to the Legislature and the Governor. 


- 45J. T. Edgar to Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, January 18, 1851, Breckinridge 
‘apers. 
os Alex. M. Cowan to Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, Nov. 24, 1850, Breckinridge 


apers. 

TT Committee of the University of Virginia to R. J. Breckinridge, May 8, 
1850, Breckinridge Papers. 

48’'Dr. E. D. Warfield to the author, January 14, 1935. 
7 49 W. L. Williams to Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, July 21, 1851, Breckinridge 

apers 

50 Rev. G. Wilson McPhail to Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, June 13, 1852, 
Breckinridge Papers. 

51 W. J. Hoge to Robert J. Breckinri e, May 23, 1853, Breckinridge Papers. 
. 52C, Caldwell to Dr. Robert J. idge, March’ 8, 1850, Breckinridge 

‘apers. 
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Dr. Breckinridge submitted six annual reports and they constitute 
one of his lasting contributions to education. The progress of public 
education in Kentucky from year to year is told in these pages. 
Eloquent arguments are given for the proper financial aid of the 
schools of the state. A comprehensive plan for a statewide system 
of education is proposed. Explanations and interpretations of the 
school laws were given in such a simple yet comprehensive fashion 
that the lay public could understand and in whom could thus be de- 
veloped an interest in the workings of the school system of the state. 


The first report, 1847, compiled after only a month or two in office, 
consists of no more than twenty pages, but they grew in volume 
each year until there were 166 pages in the report for 1850. 

A certain amount of publicity was given each report by the agitation 
that it usually aroused in the Legislature. Dr. Breckinridge wrote 
to his friend, S. R. Williams, that 


I have just passed through the press my fourth Report on our School 
System—which I will send to you in a few days—and have just put to press 
a speech delivered before our State Colonization Society, which I will also 
send, when out. Both created some sensation; the former a tremendous fracas 
with our Governor, and a furious struggle in the Legislature—in which I beat 
him 32 to 4, in our Senate, and 74 to 16 in our Lower House: and I hope placed 
our system—now fully established—out of the reach of danger—for some time 
to come.53 


Since the reports had aroused a favorable attitude on the part of 
the Legislature toward the schools, Dr. Breckinridge decided to dis- 
tribute the reports among the electorate. He wrote to key people 
over the state and asked them to assist him in distributing them where 
they would be used most advantageously for the cause of public edu- 
cation.** Twenty-five thousand copies were published and distributed 
annually until 1852 when only ten thousand copies were published.*® 

The influence of these reports was felt in other states. Henry Bar- 
nard, Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, wrote to Dr. 
Breckinridge and complimented him on his able report and asked for 
a copy of all other reports.*® William Dickinson, Principal of Jackson 
Academy, Jackson, Mississippi, wrote to Dr. Breckinridge for advice 
concerning the administration of schools in Mississippi.** 


o 58 Robert J. Breckinridge to S. R. Williams, February 14, 1851, Breckinridge 
apers. 
ka MH. R. French to Robert J. Breckinridge, April 15, 1851, Breckinridge 
apers. 
5S Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to Governor Lazarus 
W. Powell for 1852, p. 125. 
56 Henry Barnard to Robert J. Breckinridge, May 12, 1851, Breckinridge 


rs. 
- or William Dickinson to Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, July 30, 1849, Breckinridge 
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A study of the increase in enrollment and average attendance in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth from 1841 to 1853 is evidence 
that there was an awakening of the public in respect to schools. These 
figures constitute an impressive approval for the publicity program 
of Dr. Breckinridge.™* 


Years Enrollment Average Attendance 
1841 4,950 2,160 
1842 10,221 3,384 
1843 15,839 8,533 
1844 17,538 8/294 
1845 26,564 13,493 
1846 27,845 13,053 
1847 20,402 10,220 
1848 31,501 20,418 
1849 87,498 42,594 
1850 178,559 73,110 
1851 186,111 74,343 
1852 194,963 69,825 
1853 201,223 72,010 


Robert J. Breckinridge made effective use of the press, the forum 
and legislative documents to mold public sentiment in favor of schools 
and as a result the cause of education in Kentucky was advanced 
appreciably. 

FINANCING EDUCATION 


When Robert J. Breckinridge became Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1847, the school funds of the state were in a precarious 
condition. The legal claim that the State Board of Education held to 
the $850,000 loaned to the state by the Federal Government eleven 
years earlier had been imperiled by the action of the Legislature in 
burning the bonds in 1845. Fortunately, a record was kept of the 
bonds that had been burned and it seems that there was no intention 
to destroy them entirely. The state had not been prompt or regular 
in paying the interest on the $850,000. As a matter of record, while 
the fund should have produced annually $42,500 at 5 per cent, there | 
was on January 1, 1847, an unpaid interest amounting to $256,716 due 
the education fund from the state.** The loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been invested in three bonds at interest rates of 5 per 
cent. Three other bonds had been executed by the state for interest 
payments. These bonds bore 6 per cent interest. The six bonds 
amounted to $917,500 in 1847. The state school fund also held 735 
shares of the capital stock of the National Bank of Kentucky. These 


58 This tabulation is taken from the annual Reports of the Superintendents 
of Public Instruction. The figures for the years 1841-46, inclusive, are given 
in the Report for 1849, Table IV, p. 49. 

59 Report for 1847, p. 568-69. 
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shares were worth $73,500. Thus the principal of the school fund in 
1847 was $991,000, paying an annual interest of $50,250. This was at 
best a meager fund for financing a State System of Education, but 
not all of this was available. 


The per capita allowance for 1847 was thirty cents and there were 
only 20,402 children reported in the public schools for that year. 
Therefore, only $6,120.60 could be spent out of the state treasury for 
education in the state. This meant that a school of fifty pupils in 1847 
would obtain fifteen dollars from the state treasury. The same school 
would have received $600 from the state school fund in 1937. Thus, 
great progress has been made since 1847, the dawn of the public 
school movement in Kentucky. 

Dr. Breckinridge asserted that more money should be made avail- 
able for the schools and that the system under which the schools 
must function should be simplified. Five lines of endeavor marked 
his financial policy: 


1. To increase the number of organized schools in the state and thus the 
numbér of communities profiting from the school fund. 

2. To influence the Legislature and constitutional convention to recognize 
the state’s debt of $850,000 to the schools with interest due from 1838 
until 1848. 


3. To reinvest the balance in the school fund for each year and add this 
increment to the permanent fund. 

4. To attempt to change the basis of arriving at a per capita allowance so 
that the per capita would be increased. 

5. To oppose all efforts to make public schools free schools and to limit 
state support to elementary schools. 


The official reports for the years 1847-53 show to what extent this 
part of the program of the State Superintendent was successful. There 
were, in 1847, 170 communities receiving $6,268.30 from the state 
treasury for the support of schools while there were 3,112 communities 
receiving a total of $137,347.70 in 1853.°' The principal of the state 
school fund grew from $991,000 in 1847 to $1,400,270 in 1853. A state- 
wide tax of two cents on each $100 of real estate was voted by an 
overwhelming vote in 1848° and the per capita allowance was in- 
creased from thirty cents in 1847 to seventy cents in 1853. The con- 
stitution as rewritten in 1849 recognized the state’s obligation to the 
school fund. In spite of Dr. Breckinridge’s efforts to the contrary, 
the Legislature of 1851 passed the Revised School Code which provided 
that all schools should be free schools. 


60 Tbid., p. 565. 

61 These “figures were taken from The Reports of the State Superintendent 
for 1847 and 1853. 

62 Reports Communicated to Both Branches of the Legislature of Kentucky 
for 1848, Table 10. 
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PROFESSIONALIZING THE ScHOoLs 
In his first report to the Legislature, Dr. Breckinridge wrote that: 


A true system of general instruction, may as fairly be said to embrace 
everything that ought to be taught, as every person who should be instructed; 
every useful topic, as really as every child. It is hard to say that the State 
has a higher interest, or is under greater obligation, to give every child the 
means of acquiring the simple elements of knowledge, than to provide for such 


as are fitted to receive them, those higher advantages by which real learning 
may be obtained, and real greatness developed.® 


It is evident that he thought that higher education should receive 
as great an emphasis as elementary education. Certainly he dreamed 
of a system which would provide for a public elementary school in 
each school district and a semi-public academy in each county with a 
great state university as the climax to his system, One function of 
the state university he envisioned would be the training of teachers 
for the public schools of the state. He continually kept this plan be- 
fore the public but not until after he retired from the state superin- 
tendency was his ideal realized. 


He organized “The Friends of Education in Kentucky” and called 
them into a state convention in connection with the annual meeting 
of the State Legislature in 1851. At this meeting he outlined his edu- 
cational program for Kentucky. It was as follows: 


1. That a school quarter should consist of twelve weeks; a school week of 
five days; and a school day of six and at most seven hours, divided into 
two daily sessions. 

2. That the course of study in the common schools should include a thorough 
knowledge of spelling, reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, United 
States history, English grammar and composition, and general history. 

3. That the textbooks should be selected by the parents and teachers and 
that the Bible should be made the chief reading textbook. 

4. That proper attention should be paid to the proper construction and lo- 
cation of school buildings. That the house should be well ventilated and 
heated. That the desks should be adapted to the size and comfort of 
school children, and that ample playgrounds should be provided. 

5. That the school term should be six months instead of three months. 

6. That the teachers of the state should be organized into an educational 
association in each county and that the county organization should be- 
come a part of a state association that would work for the interests of 
the teachers and the schools. 

7. That the state system of public schools should include county academies 
and a state university and that provision should be made for the training 
of teachers for the public schools. 

8. That the state should foster a complete system of public schools at what- 
ever cost was necessary for its establishment.* 


63 Report for 1847, P. 568. is 
64 “Proceedings of the First General Convention of the Friends of Education 
ri mad a of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Kentucky 
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This was a remarkable program for that day and it is regrettable 
that he did not remain State Superintendent long enough to put it into 
operation. He sent a letter of resignation to Governor Lazarus W. 
Powell in October 1853 and on October 28 his resignation was an- 
nounced through the columns of The Kentucky Yeoman.® 

The chief contributions of the Breckinridge administration may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A system of public elementary schools was established in every 
county in the state. 

2. The enrollment in the public elementary schools increased from 
20,402 in 1847 to 201,223 in 1853. 

3. The average attendance in the public elementary schools grew 
from 10,220 in 1847 to 72,010 in 1853. 

4. The permanent state school fund of $991,000 in 1847 was recovered 
and made secure by constitutional recognition. Interest increments 
were added to the principal until it amounted to $1,400,270.01 in 1853. 

5. The school tax of two cents on each $100 worth of property was 
voted at a state-wide referendum. 

6. The annual expenditure for education increased from $6,268.30 
in 1847 to $137,347.70 in 1853. 

7. The constitution as rewritten provided for the office and election 
of the State Superintendent. — 

8. A strong sentiment favorable to public education was fully 
aroused and crystallized. 

Two other progressive steps were taken which Dr. Sishneites 
opposed vigorously, but they were enacted into law over his protest. 
They were: 


1. The public elementary schools became free schools by the re- 
moval of all tuition fees. 

2. The selection of textbooks was no longer left to ‘ie parents but 
set as one of the functions of the State Board of Education. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE FACULTY IN THE DANVILLE PRESBYTERIAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Robert J. Breckinridge became a member of the faculty of the Dan- 
ville Theological Seminary in October 1853. The Presbyterian Church 
had made repeated efforts to enlist his services in connection with 
several of its seminaries. He was offered a professorship in the Alle- 


65 The Kentucky Yeoman, October 28, 1853. 
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gheny Seminary several times between 1847 and 1853.° Likewise a 
chair in the New Albany Seminary was twice offered to him, the last 
time by unanimous vote of the General Assembly of the Church.* 
Breckinridge showed little interest in either of these propositions. 
Dr. Addison Alexander of the Princeton Theological Seminary died 
in 1852 and Dr. Breckinridge showed considerable interest when his 
friends nominated him for the position made vacant by the death of 
Dr. Alexander.®* He was not chosen for the Princeton professorship 
but when he was solicited to join the faculty of the newly-created 
seminary at Danville one year later he accepted it without hesitation. 

When the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America met in Philadelphia in May 1853, there was 
a well-defined movement on foct to establish a theological seminary 
of the first rank somewhere in the West. The Kentucky Synod had 
sent delegates to the assembly with a proposal that the Presbyterian 
‘Church in Kentucky would contribute $60,000 toward an endowment 
fund and furnish ten acres of land for a campus in or near Danville, 
Kentucky.” The proposition of the Kentucky Synod was accepted 
and the General Assembly proceeded with the organization of the 
seminary. 

A committee of fourteen members was appointed to draw up the 
plans for the organization of the seminary. Trustees were appointed 
and a faculty of four professors was chosen. 


The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Exegetic, Polemic, 
and Didactic Theology; 


The Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D.D., Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical 
History; 
The Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature; 


The Rev. Phineas B. Gurley, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, Church 
‘Government, and Composition and Delivery of Sermons.7? 


The seminary held a formal opening October 13, 1853. The speakers 
for the occasion were Dr. J. C. Young, President of Centre College, 
and representing Dr. Hogge, the Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the church; Dr. Edward P. Humphrey and Dr. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge. The addresses were published and sent out to the leaders of 
the church and friends of the seminary.” 


or Robert J. Breckinridge to J. H. Thornwell, April 14, 1852. 
68 Ibid. 
69 First Annual Catalogue of the Faculty and Students of ~ Theological 
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Dr. Breckinridge outlined the reasons underlying the establishment 
of the seminary. He stressed the dissatisfaction in some quarters 
with the theology which was then being taught at Princeton. The 
major obligation of the church was “to convert men to God and train 
them for a glorious immortality.” Next he pictured the need for 
training of those called upon to minister to the church. 

As a mere profession, it requires a training as strictly professional as can 
be required in any other.7* 

College graduation was required of those who entered the seminary 
and the course of study at the seminary was three years in length. At 
one time, Breckinridge suggested limiting the course to two years, 
but accepted the advice of Dr. Humphrey and announced a three-year 
period of study.” 

Twenty-three regular students from the states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Ohio, and Mississippi were enrolled for the first year 
and sufficient funds were raised to keep the institution in operation.”* - 
A previous arrangement had been made which made the buildings 


and grounds of Centre College available for the use of the seminary 
for the first year. 


The faculty then elected a new plan of instruction. One of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly which created the seminary 
specified that the plan of instruction should be modeled after the 
Princeton plan for the first year until the committee on a permanent 
plan would have time to formulate a report. Dr. Breckinridge was 
on the committee on permanent plans and the Princeton plan was 


modified as the professors thought best. They adopted a unique 
plan of instruction. 


The Course of Instruction, adopted after mature consideration, and which 
the experiment made during the Session now about to close, has confirmed in 
the decided preferences both of the Professors and students, is different from 
that pursued in other Theological Seminaries in this country. With one partial 
exception, connected with a single study, there is no division of the Students 
into classes, but all of them are taught together, as one class, as in’all profes- 
sional schools of the other learned professions. Every Student attends every 
Professor, at every public exercise; the only exception being, that in the 
Hebrew language they are divided, from necessity, into two sections.75 


No textbook was adopted for any course. Students might use any 
standard “orthodox” textbook available and the library was fairly 
adequate. In the main the teacher would be his own textbook. It 
should be remembered that Breckinridge had spent only a few months 


Ibid., p. 32. 
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as a student in a theological seminary. He was proposing to break 
with precedent and launch out on a new plan. This plan worked well 
for a time but in the session for 1875-76 the plan was discarded to 
conform to the courses offered in other seminaries. 


Analysis of the enrollment during the administration of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge shows that until the outbreak of the Civil War the number of 
students increased from year to year and it appeared that the hope 
of its founders that a seminary of the first rank would be established 
in the West. With the coming of the Civil War which not only laid 
waste the material resources of the South but disrupted her spiritual 
forces as well—the Presbyterian Church was rent asunder. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
formed in December 1861, by Southern Presbyterians. This rupture 
seriously affected the new seminary in Danville which maintained 
allegiance to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America. Bad matters became worse when the Ken- 
tucky Synod was broken into two groups in 1866. Dr. Breckinridge 
was the leader of one faction in the division of the church. 


The effect of this dissension on the seminary was disastrous. The 
situation became so bad that no regular term was held from 1867 to 
1870. Dr. Breckinridge resigned his professorship in 1869 and lived 
in virtual retirement until his death in 1871. 


The seminary was reopened in 1870 but the attendance was little 
better during the next thirty years. Various unsuccessful efforts 
were made to revive the institution from 1870 to 1901. In the latter 
year the Danville Presbyterian Theological Seminary was merged 
with the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary in the city 
of Louisville.* Since then, the new seminary has enjoyed a prosperous 
and honorable career. 


Dr. Breckinridge’s duties at the seminary were varied. In many 
respects they were similar to his duties as President of Jefferson Col- 
lege. As chairman of the faculty he was chief administrator of the 
seminary. He took the lead in raising finances and in winning popu- 
lar support for the seminary. He also did his share of teaching. From 
the last of October 1853 until March 1854, he wrote about four hundred 
manuscript pages of his lectures “besides his Exegetical Lectures on 
the Greek Testament, & Praelections on the Confessions of Faith.” 


He published in 1858 his first book on Systematic Theology. The 
title of the volume was Knowledge of God Objectively Considered. 


76 “Agreement for the Consolidation of the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
naries at Danville and Louisville creating the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
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His second volume, Knowledge of God Subjectively Considered ap- 
peared in 1859. Considerable comment appeared among church per- 
iodicals upon the publication of his first volume. These volumes con- 
stituted a philosophical theology of decided Old-school orthodoxy. 


Dr. J. H. Thornwell of South Carolina College evaluated his books 
as follows: 


We should not have been disappointed at marks of haste and carelessness 
in composition, nor occasional looseness of expression, nor such bold meta- 
phors and animated tropes as belong to the speech rather than the essay. We 
know that Horace’s precept has not been observed as to the time that the 
work has been kept under the eye. Blemishes attaching to it as a work of 
art, we were not unprepared to meet with, but we were certain that the 
thoughts would be the thoughts of a man with whom thinking has been some- 
thing more than musing; the system of one who has not been accustomed to 
sport with visions.77 


This evaluation of his theological works by Dr. Thornwell is inter- 
esting because it may well be applied to all of his writing. He wrote 
much and in each case there were the same marks of haste, and care- 


lessness, and looseness of expression but his thinking was clear and 
forceful. 


Dr. Breckinridge thought that his theological works would be his 
most enduring work, but he was mistaken for they were never very 
widely used and they have long since been out of print. 


One cannot review the activity of Dr. Breckinridge as chairman of 
the faculty in the Danville Theological Seminary without realizing 
that he laid the foundation well. Such progress was made by the 
seminary from 1853 to 1861 that the great Civil War could not destroy 
it. A generous endowment was accumulated and so wisely invested 
that the seminary could carry on under the greatest of adversities. 


No new system of theology, however, emanated from the Danville 
Theological Seminary. 


On December 27, 1871, Dr. Robert Jefferson Breckinridge died at his 
home in Danville, Kentucky. The funeral was held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Lexington on December 30, 1871, and was 
buried in the Lexington Public cemetery. 


The Lexington Observer and Reporter of Saturday, December 30, 
1871, referred to his passing in the following language: 


The intelligence has gone throughout the country of the death of Rev. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, which occurred at Danville on Wednesday evening 
last, and everywhere the feeling prevails, that a truly great man had departed. 
In his death Kentucky has lost one of his mightiest intellects. The Presby- 
terian Church in which he was an acknowledged leader—one of its wisest 


77 J. H. Thornwell, Central Presbyterian, March 27, 1858. 
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counsellors and ablest defenders, the nation an unselfish and patriotic sup- 
porter, and the cause of education, morality and temperance, an ardent, de- 
termined and efficient advocate. 


EPILOGUE 


Robert J. Breckinridge lies buried beside Sophonisba Preston Breck- 
inridge in section O of the Lexington public cemetery. Stately marble 
headstones mark the graves of five generations of his family—his father 
and mother, a brother and a sister, five sons and three daughters, 
and numerous grandchildren and great-grandchildren—but out of the 
very midst of the group rises a granite shaft—higher than the rest— 
a memorial obelisk to Robert J. Breckinridge. He rests with his fam- 
ily and the arrangement of the section creates the very definite im- 
pression that in him the celebrated Breckinridge family reached the 
apex of its greatness. 

Four sons and four daughters of Robert J. Breckinridge lived to 
maturity and they all achieved honorable careers and today their sons 
and daughters continue the work begun by their elders. One grand- 
son, Dr. E. D. Warfield, was, until his death this spring, President of 
Wilson College at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; a brother of Dr. 
Warfield, Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, was for many years Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary and the author 
of several works on theology; a granddaughter, Dr. Sophonisba Preston 
Breckinridge, is dean of the Graduate School of Social Service of the 
University of Chicago, and on her shoulders has fallen the mantle 
of authorship worn by her grandfather. Another grandson, the late 
Desha Breckinridge, was for many years editor of the largest daily 
newspaper of the Blue Grass section, The Lexington Herald, and has 
shown many indications of his grandfather’s independence in politics. 
Mrs. Madeline McDowell Breckinridge, wife of Desha Breckin- 
ridge and granddaughter of Henry Clay, helped to write the school 
code for the city of Lexington and other second-class cities in Ken- 
tucky, and out on the Versailles pike the “Madeline McDowell Breck- 
inridge Open Air School” is eloquent testimony of her efforts in behalf 
of the under-privileged children of Lexington. Colonel Henry Breck- 
inridge and his brother, Lucian, are prominent lawyers in New York 
City and grandsons of Robert J. The former, a lifelong Democrat, was 
candidate for the U. S. Senate from New York on the Constitutional 
party ticket in 1934, another example of Breckinridge independence. 
Another grandson is Dr. Scott Dudley Breckinridge, an honored and 
respected physician in Lexington. Still others of his grandsons and 
granddaughters lead honored, if less spectacular, lives. 


Today the rich, green turf grows peacefully over the grave of the 
stormy petrel of another generation, but his work goes on. Across 
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the city rise the spires of the University of Kentucky which Breckin- 
ridge diligently yet vainly worked to establish. While he apparently 
failed in the undertaking, he accomplished more than he knew and 
others have reaped richly from his sowing. Today, one of the build- 
ings on the campus bears the name of Breckinridge, but it was named 
for William Campbell Preston Breckinridge, son of Dr. Breckinridge. 

Instead of one state normal school for which he argued there are now 
four state teachers colleges and a college of education crowded with 
teachers in training. The magnitude of such a teacher-training pro- 
gram would perhaps tax the prophetic ability of Dr. Breckinridge. 
Chiseled in stone over the entrance to the Training School of the 
Morehead State Teachers College is “The Robert J. Breckinridge Train- 
ing School,” named in his honor sixty years after his death. 

The Danville Theological Seminary still exists as a part of the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary and on the shelves in the library 
is one volume of his theological works. The other volume is neither 
in the library nor in the classroom. The present student body is 
generally unaware of his contribution to the seminary but the work 
of training the “prophets” goes on. The seminary buildings at Danville 
are now a part of the plant of Centre College and Breckinridge Hall 
still echoes to the tramp of young Presbyterians preparing for citizen- 
ship if not for the ministry. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction for Kentucky now has an 
office in Frankfort. The work of that office is divided into thirteen 
divisions with a trained director for each divison.”* In 1934-35 there 
were 529,210 pupils enrolled in the public elementary schools of the 
state and 96,566 were enrolled in the 766 public and private high schools 
of the state.** In that same year there were 3,214 enrolled in the 
University of Kentucky and 6,305 enrolled in the four state teachers 
colleges.*° The annual expenditure by the state for education in 1934- 
35 amounted to $8,600,000. The institution to which he gave six 
years of his life has grown prodigiously. 

The state treasurer still pays interest to the education fund on the 
state bonds rewritten in Breckinridge’s day and in the dark days of 
reconstruction in Kentucky the legal and constitutional foundation 
laid for the state system of schools and state school finances by Breck- 
inridge helped to keep the torch of education burning. 

Braedelbane and Cabell’s Dale are gone, but the broad acres of blue 


grass which they commanded still lure the weary from the city to 
their bosoms. 


= Remove * the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1934-35, pp. 3, 63. 
-» p. 43. 
80 Ibid., p. 53. 
81 [bid., p. 50. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 


By NORMAN L. MUNN, Vanderbilt University 


MUNN’S Psychology is the answer to the student who wants to 
know what psychologists can tell him to his profit about himself 
and his fellows. Dr. Munn has based the organization of his book on 
fifteen years’ experience in teaching the introductory course. He 
presents his material in a manner both interesting and challenging 
to the student. The text is illustrated with an unusual number of 
teaching illustrations. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


The casual passer-by may read the inscription on the headstone 
of Robert J. Breckinridge and wonder which one of the Breckinridges 
he was, and the caretaker of the cemetery may inquire if Dr. Breckin- 
ridge and John C. Breckinridge are the same, but to the great army 
of school teachers of Kentucky the name of Robert J. Breckinridge 
stands among the foremost in Kentucky’s Hall of Fame as the great 
pioneer School Administrator of Kentucky and the West. The ideals 
for which he stood have weathered the storms and flourished in the 
state which saw his birth and nurtured him. His unquenchable spirit 
lives on. 
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Arts 


Art Directors Cius. Twenty-third 
Annual of Advertising Art. Watson- 
Guptill Publications, c1944. 266p. $6.00. 

Another luxurious contribution to the 


valuable historic series recording the pro- 
gress of advertising art. 


Davis, GLADys Rockmore. Pastel 
Painting. Studio Publications, Inc., 
c1943. 80p. $2.25. 


A brief reeyen PY a foremost Amer- 
ican painter. “Dos” and “don'ts” about pas- 


tel inting, pl analysis k 
of ng, plus an ana 

FisHER, Lois. Cartooning for Fun 
and Profit. Wilcox and Follett Co., 


c1945. 96p. $1.50. 


An entertaining book of simple instruc- 
tion for the beginner who would like to 
try his hand at cartooning. 


Grorce. Drawing Figures. 
Publications, Inc., c1944. 


A small book of helpful instruction, most- 
ly illustrations, in the classical method and 
technique of figure drawing. 

GoTSHAL, SYLVAN and Lier, ALFRED. 
The Pirates Will Get You. Columbia 
University Press, 1945. 103p. $2.00. 

The reader of this book will find that it 
is the story of the fight for design protec- 
tion. Since 1782 there has been a con 
fight against design piracy and the authors 
have given a clear picture of this 4 
bringing the data to the present time. 


Pp 
timely, for an informed 
public can be of more help as the nation 
enters the new post-war era. 


Leccetr, F. The Story of 
Linen. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
1945. 103p. $2.75. 


Khe a or space the author has given 
the history of linen from ancient to modern 
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times in a very readable form. Anyone in- 
terested in the history of textiles and its 
relation to the development of civilization 
will enjoy this concise story of linen. The 
Home Economics student, both —. school 
_ oa should find this good reference 
mater 


Otson, Ciara M. If Our House 
Could Talk. University of Florida, 
1945. 24p. (Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics). 


One of the Sloan Foundation series on 
ho The reading material is of inter- 
mediate grade difficulty. Material is pre- 
sented that lends itself to the development 
of a unit on house planning and remodeling. 
Fs ~~ of suggestions to teachers is help- 

commended. 


Epwarp. Music for Your 
Health. Bernard Ackerman, | Inc., 
c1945. 134p. $2.00. 


The purpose of this book is to advance 
and prove the thesis that music is important 
for the purposes of perpetuating g 
health, improving poor health, impro 
morale of workers and soldiers, easing 
etc.; in short: listening to music (the g 
kind) is beneficial, but actual participa Son 
is still better. The book is designed princi- 
pay for the average ss It is in turn 


ormative, entertaining, interesting, and 
instructive. 

Powet, Lypra. The Art Museum 
Comes to the School. Harper and 


Brothers, c1944. 160p. $2.00. 


A suggestive guide on how art museums 
and schools can collaborate toward the visu- 
al enrichment of secondary education and 
the cultivation of a wider appreciation 
art; consisting of a brief summ report 
a three-year project financed by the General 
Education Board and participated Fn by the 
art museums and secondary schools in Buf- 
New York Ci 


TAUBES, Tuteenee: Oil Painting for 
the Beginner. Watson-Guptill Publi- 
cations, c1944. 148p. $6.00. 


Complete guidance for the novice who 
has long sought practical how-to-do-it in- 
struction from a professional painter of 
distinction. 
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Watson, Ernest W. and Kent, Nor- 
MAN, eds. Watercolor Demonstrated. 


Watson-Guptill Publications, 1945. 
100p. $5.00. 

A cent volume of illustra- 
tions and helpful text describ: the meth- 
ods and procedures of twenty-three promi- 


nent American watercolorists. The variety 
of techniques shown should excite the read- 
er to a healthy exploration of a most in- 
triguing medium. 


YeERTES, Marcet. Art and Fashion. 
nee Publications, Inc., c1944. 112p. 


A sparkling and am commentary by 
a famous couturier, ‘richly llustrated (many 
in full color) with examples of pain 


=_ and drawings from five different cen- 
ries. 


Children’s Literature 


ALEXANDER, FLORENCE Brso. Nancy 
and Jane. Howell, Soskin and Co., 
1945. 231p. $1.00. 

The book is divided into 3 parts: first, a 


feature does not seem to be desirable for a 
library book since the child may try to 
cut the dolls out. 


Anpruss, Bessie Epmonp. Rarely 
Told Bible Stories for Bigger Chil- 


dren. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1943. 
180p. $2.50. 
These stories, selected for their beauty, 


are written exactly as one ‘woune tell the 
stories to a group of children. Each story 
brings out the a —— of the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Beatitudes to life. One 
story of special i is Uezuh, the cart 
driver, telling of the moving of the Ark 
of the Covenant. For children from 7 to 12. 


Ancorr, CHARLES. Adventures in 
Heaven. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 
1945. 120p. $2.00. 


Twenty-two liberty-winged imaginative 
stories of earthly characters in meoverty 
settings. Though somewhat of a strain at 
times on one’s credulity, the contrasts be- 
tween good and evil, sin and forgiveness, 
sorrow and joy, worldliness and other- 
worldiness, are clothed in didacticisms of 
religious and spiritual value. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucA- 
Trion. Told Under the Stars and 
a. Macmillan Co., 1945. 347p. 


These stories represent people from all 
over the world—boys and girls who have 
come to America or those who were born 
here of a nts. Throughout the 
stories there is ling of neighborliness. 
Junior high school. everywhere 
should read these stories, because certainly 
there is at least one story that would pertain 
to every reader. 
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Ftorencr. Jerry Goes to the 
Circus. Beckley-Cardy Co. c1945. 
128p. 90c. 

The circus is in town! Jerry and 

and Bowser have a 
ime at the “Greatest Show on Earth.” Es- 
pecially to be commended are the s irited 
three-color illustrations b: 
weather. The format is in 
low price, but print is s cleat, a 
is that traditionally used for AF = 
third graders. 


Baker, CHARLOTTE. Necessary Nellie. 
Inc., c1945. unp. 

Necessary Nellie is a dog of whom her 
little playmates are iy 4 fond. Her pranks 
and tricks throughout the book will enter- 
tain readers from 3-9 years old, and they 
will enjoy the book more because of the 
very expressive illustrations. 


Berm, Lorraine and BEIM, JERROLD. 
Two is a Team. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., c1945. unp. $1.75. 

Two is a Team is an artisti ioe. 
trated story how two small 
white and colored, increased their happiness 
by learning to work together. It is printed 


in 24-point type. Each page is illustrated by 
Ernest Crichlow, a disti ed young Ne- 
gro artist. Children will e it. 


Beit, Marcaret E. Enemies in Icy 
Strait. William Morrow and Co., c1945. 
206p. $2.00. 


Junior high school students will enjoy 
reading adventure story of an American 
family Alaska. Indians, deer, salmon 
fisheries, bootleggers help to keep 
reader's interest high, and he will also 
much from the description of A “4 
scenery. Entertainment the chief aim of 
this book. 


Best, HERBERT. Border Iron. Viking 
Press, 1945. 219p. $2.00. 


Adventure tale for intermediate readers. 
The hero is Tod Randall, a young <mea. 
who runs away from a bull 
sheriff, who tries to work him to 
beat him into submission. With his intelli- 
gent dog, Tod finds work in an ironworks 
and helps solve a border dispute. 


Bisuop, Hucuet. Augustus. 
Viking Press, 1945. unp. $1.50. 

Augustus, the capable calf, 
one sunny morning after find the gate 
open. One adventure after another leads to 
trouble from which he escapes by going 
into a church, where he had such a won- 
derful A that m never 
tired of hearing about it. 


Biack, Martian. Child Life Stories. 
Wartburg Press, c1944. 64p. 50c. 


Stories and photographs taken from child 
life based on interests and experiences of 
children. They are designed to teach chil- 
dren the Christian principles of every day 
life, and to help them to learn right conduct 
toward playmates, parents and God. 


. 

a story; then instructions on making paper 
a dresses for paper dolls; then the last half 
a of the book is full of paper dolls and 
dresses ready to be cut out. This last 
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Biack, Martian. The Child’s Story 
Cave. Wartburg Press, c1945. 92p. 


This is a book of little stories and poems 
based primarily on Christian faith and life. 
The stories portray experiences and scenes 
from a child’s world and are well illustrated. 


Buiack, Marian. Sunny Side Stories 
for Children. Wartburg Press, c1945. 


and simple short stories and 
poems ye children and their experiences. 
ch story emphasizes the right conduct 
toward others. 


oung children would enjoy 
the full 
animals 


age of le 
. Parents or teachers will f find th 
the character of children. 


Borpen, CHARLES A. Oceania, Ha- 


waii, New Zealand, and the South 
Pacific. Holiday House, 1945. 25p. 
$1.00. 

This book is intended to serve 


introduction to the island world of the 
Pacific. In lively and informative text and 
a wealth of colored illustrations, it shows 
what the islands are like, how they devel- 
oped, and the changes wrought by white 
man. Emphasis has not been placed on facts 


and figures, but on an informal 1 presenta- 
—_ that will stimulate and instruct the 
reader. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. Little Boat Boy, a 
Story of Kashmir. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., c1945. 252p. $2.00. 


This is a delightful story of a pwn lad 
of eight and his home life in a “shikara” on 
the river. He experiences hope, fear, love, 
loneliness, desire for learn: love of fun, 
recognition of honesty and air play. 
and girls, 8-12 years, might well ao taught 
racial tolerance and recognize that people 
the world over have common frailties and 
contrasting strong characteristics. 


Boyton, Net. The Summer Jerry 
Never Saw. Longmans, Green and Co., 
c1945. 186p. $2.00. 


The activities of Troop 613 of Catholic 
American Bo uts make life normal and 
meaningful for Jerry, who has lost his 
sight. His adventures would be interesting 


to Junior High School boys, particularly 
Boy Scouts. 


Brapsury, BLAnca. The Antique Cat. 
John C. Winston Co., c1945. unp. $2.00. 


Solomon was born on the wrong side of 
the tracks, but his tastes were beyond the 
alley-cat variety. His rise from Fishtown 
to Hamilton Street as the mascot of Miss 
Ruth’s antique pecial will delight the grade 
school . = when Solomon meets 
Serena, th Yon whose curls stayed 
on with fish “a 


Bronson, WitFrip S. Turtles. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., c1945. unp. $1.75. 
The characteristics and habits of turtles 


are shown pictorially and described graph- 
ically in this book for younger c igren. 


What a turtle eats, how can 
head inside his shell and the difference be- 
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tween a turtle and a tortoise are a few 
things this book explains for children. 


Brown, MARGARET WISE. The House 
of a Hundred Windows. Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 32p. $1.75. 


Here is a different sort of picture book, 
designed to introduce very young children 
to fine exa — of contemporary art. Ex- 
cellent repr ctions of 14 modern paint. 
accompany the text of the quaint little 
story. This is a book which could be en- 
joyed and appreciated by anyone of any 
age. 


Brown, Marcaret Wise. The Little 
Fisherman. William R. Scott, 1945. 34p. 
$1.50. 

A charming and quaint tale of a at 
big fisherman and a little fisherman, told in 
picture book style with beautiful ‘illustra- 
tions in color on each page and a simply 
written text following through. A book for 
a young child to enjoy. 


Brown, SLaTer. The Talking Sky- 
scraper. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
c1945. 48p. $2.00. 


The envious skyscraper, Algebra, wanted 
to be recognized as the tallest in the world, 
but was unable to capture this recognition 
from the Street, Clouds, or Ships. Could he 
figure out a way? This story would be en- 
joyed by children of all ages. 


BROWNING, RosBert. The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., c1945. 36p. 60c. 


The mene m for children, newly and 
interestingly illustrated with sixteen 
color of dolls, and numerous 
black and ite drawings. 


Burcess, THORNTON W. At the Smil- 
ing Pool. Little, Brown and Co., c1945. 
185p. $1.75. 


Twenty-eight new nature stories are 
made appealing through the life-like per- 
sonalities of Grandfather Frog, Prickly 
Porky, Blacky the Crow, and other charac- 
ters who come together at the smiling pool. 
Gay, yet filled with interesting 
scientific information. Black and white and 
colored illustrations at the beginning of each 
story and on the end papers are presented 
by the famous artist Harrison Cody. The 
stories are suited for children ages 8-11. 


BuRLINGAME, Cora. Lord of London. 
D. Co., 1944. 292p. 
$2.5 


= absorbing story of Dick Whittington, 
a lad from the West country, who went to 
London to seek his fortune. Within the span 
of seven years he had gained love, fame, 
wealth and the friendship of the 
Richard II. Filled with action, danger and 
mystery; appealing to the teen-age. 


Burt, Otive. Peter’s Silver Dollar. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 94p. $2.00. 


When Peter earned his first silver dollar, 
his Uncle Ben took him to the silver mine, 
the mill, the smelter, and the electrolytic 
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omg A last they flew to San Francisco to 
visit the mint. ese visits show Peter the 
presses by which coins are made. Many 
Illustrations are included. Should appeal to 
interm ites. 


Busu; F. L. Hero Stuff. Wartburg 
Press, c1945. 63p. 30c. 


The kind of story a boy asks for. A group 
of boys were going to a desolate island in 
a Florida lake on a fishing outing. They had 
been there only a short time when they dis- 
covered signs of thieves and their hideout. 
The story is a thrilling account of the meth- 
od these boys used to outwit and capture 
the outlaws and restore stolen property to 
some poor Florida homesteaders. 


CAVANNAH, FRANCES. The Happy Gi- 
raffe. Wilcox and Follett Co., P1944. 
unp. $1.00 

The entertainingly illustrated story of 
several animal babies in the zoo. Illustra- 
tions in back and —_ are finished in flock- 
ing. The mystery of Mrs. Giraffe’s ~eees 
should hold the child" s interest. For ldren 
two to eight years. Illustrations are by 
Clarence Biers. 


CHARITINA, SISTER Mary. The Ad- 
ventures of the Redcrosse Knight. 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. 110p. $3.00. 


The spirit of the first book of Spencer’s 
Faerie Queen has been recaptured by the 
author in prose. Boys and girls will like to 
follow the crosse knight and Una 
through the Den of Error and the Cave of 
Despair to a joyful ending. Forty-odd illus- 
trations in color by ~ ee Wong and dis- 
tinguished typograph: tone with the 
text give the boo Sammual beauty. For 
children from 8 to 1 


CurEsTIEN, F. H. Evelyn and the 
Fish. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1945. 48p. $2.00. 


This is a tale of a very inquisitive ele- 
phant called Evelyn, who with a very hand- 
some fish made a long and fascinating ad- 
venture around the world. The 
trations make a_ beautiful 

The Grocery 


young children will enjoy. 
CLYMER, ELEANOR. 
Mouse. Robert McBride and Co., 
01945. 95p. $2.00. 
A delightful account of the adventures 
of two mice, Squeaker and Saltina, Mr. and 
. Brownie, two sparrows, and Mrs. 
Squirrel and her babies. The mice grew 
tired of the dull life of the ry store 
where they lived and went to live ne a 
with e colored illus- 


the other animals. Th 
trations add much to the book. For children 
six to ten. 


CLtyMeER, ELEANOR. Little Bear Island. 
> McBride and Co., 1945. 143p. 


The seven year old cousins, Keith and 
Jane, visit the island home of Aunt Mary 
and Uncle George. Here they learn to swim, 
paddle a canoe, fish, and one day “visit 
Great Bear Island with its ay Mae 

nguage 


Written in the unself-conscious 
the child’s world, children from will 
relive the experiences of Keith and Jane. 
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Cook, MARION BELDEN, comp. Stories 
From the East and North. Silver Bur- 
dett Co., 1945. 284p. 


Stories which will acquaint the reader 
with boys and girls of the Eastern and 
Northern states, from the New Ham; 
mountains where Betty and Frank rescue a 
skier, to the Lake Michi- 
gan, where June Joy: an ured 

man to safety. po us- 
trations loonie’ the places. Ages 9-12. 


CorTHREN, Marion B. Buried Treas- 
ure; The Story of America’s Coal. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., c1945. 64p. 


A history of coal starting with coal’s be- 
ginning back in the Coal Age. In the great- 
est of all our coal states—West Virginia, 
the details of mining are described as the 
story progresses through a large mine, vis- 
iting miners at work. y finally the reader 
peers into the world of tomorrow mane | 
synthetic rubber, nylon and _plasti 
products of lumps of black coal. Could be 
nicely used with a 5th and 6th grade geog- 
raphy class 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. Tootle. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1945. 42p. 25c. 

Another Little Golden Book has rung the 
bell—this time a train bell in the st of 
the education of ‘we Tottle in the ma 
of a Two-Mile inute Flyer in the school 
at Lower Trainswitch. Pictures by Tibor 
Gergely have real personality, and a begin- 
ner would treasure the book. 


CRANE, ALAN. Nick and Nan in Yu- 
catan. Thcmas Nelson and Sons, c1945. 
30p. 

When an artist can write well and t 
beautifully a book like this appears. 
full page illustrations in brown, pink and 
blue, and brown type give the book indivi- 
duality and charm. The travels of Nick and 
Nan in Mexico are imaginatively told in 2 
style commendable for its lack of “writing 
down.” For children from seven to ten. 


Crocker, Joan. The Singing Cart. 
oo." Morrow and Co., 1945. 86p. 
2.00 


A delightful story about a strong- 
minded donkey and his singin cart—which 
is as gay and colorful as its Sicilian back- 


uy ng. e don an ey 
run into parental ity; in all it 
makes quite an in’ ney for younger 
children. 


Davis, Rospert. Gid Granger. Holi- 
day House, c1945. 179p. $2.00. 

Interesting and informing story of a Ver- 
mont 4-H Club boy who takes over the farm 
when his older brother marches off to war. 
How Gid makes ends meet makes exci 
and adventurous reading for 6th and 
pens. Interesting farm life illustrations 

black and white by Charles Banks Wil- 
son throughout the book. 


Dick, Cappy. The Stay-At-Home 
Book for Boys and Girls. Greenberg 
Publishers, c1944. 218p. $2.00. 

218 interesting projects to be worked out 


| 
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with simple materials like pastes, pencils, 
wood and scissors, by children when rain 
or illness keeps them indoors or who just 
like to make things. Figures accompanying 
the text demonstrates each step to take in 


making such things as pencil holders, po- 
tato es and jokes in small 
type are used fill in at bottom of 


pages. A handicraft type book. Ages 6-14. 


DicKSON, MARGUERITE. Bramble 
Bush. Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1945. 
270p. $2.00. 


Bramble Bush is a story of adjustment 
through wholesome companionship. Mary 
Elizabeth’s unselfish effort to help a blind 
girl changes both girls’ attitude toward the 
once-despised small town. = e, 
even older girls, will enjoy the Iment 
of cherished desires. 


Dopce, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. 
sano and Dunlap, Inc., c1945. 314p. 
2.50. 


ging, with 10 full color illustrations and 
margins, with 10 full color illustrations and 
more than 300 pen drawings by Cyrus L 
Baldridge. A story picturing Dutch life and 
atmosphere. The experiences of Hans and 
Gretel Brinker, concluding — the winning 

the silver skates, will appeal to children 
in the intermediate grades. 


DonaHEY, WILLIAM. Teenie Weenie 
Days. Whittlesey House of McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1944. 65p. $1.50. 


A new illustrated book for youngsters 
about the Teenie Weenies, the miniature 

ple about as tall as match sticks. These 
Fins creatures carry on their everyday life 
much as we do only on a miniature. scale 
with their bird and animal friends as they 
live in their Teenie Weenie Town. 


Dorcy, SISTER MAry JEAN. Mary, My 
Mother. Sheed and Ward, c1944. 65p. 
$1.00. 

Designed for children of the Catholic 
faith, this book explains s amely the meaning 
of the Immaculate Conception, Annuncia- 
tion, and Assumption Day. The child is 
told why people go to church and how the 
Lord takes their troubles away. Very young 
children would enjoy having the lies sto- 
ries of Mary and Jesus read to them. 


DuBois, THEoporA. Heroes in Plen- 
ty. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1945. 
220p. $2.00 

A little English boy has many ouiins 
experiences during the war as a > 
America and a prisoner in Nazi Germany. 
There are heroes everywhere. High school 
students would enjoy book, which gives 


a pi of life other countries di 
war. 


Epmunps, Rosert. The Cold-Blood- 
ed Penguin. Simon and Schuster, 
c1944. unp. (Walt Disney’s Little Li- 
brary). 

Pablo’s desire for a warmer climate in- 
spired him to leave the South Pole and 


seek warmth in a tropical island. The story 
and his adventures on trip are purely 
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imaginary. Colored JF a black and white 
illustrations. Ages 4-8, 


Epmunps, Rosert. Through the Pic- 
ture Frame. Simon and Schuster, 
c1944. unp. 25c. 


The story of Hjalmar, adapted from the 
Hans Christian Andersen story, Ole Luckoie. 
Hjalmar was taken through the picture 
frame to a night of adventure in which he 
rescued a beautiful princess, returned her 
to the palace and for this was rewarded by 
the king, who ee him a knight. Suitable 
for grades 3-4. A good buy. 


EVANS, KATHERINE. Michael Aigelo 
aowe Wilcox and Follett Co., c1945. 
p. $1.00. 


Michael Angelo Mouse ney «Be poor artist 
by painting his pictures for . The artist 
is grateful, and moves Michael Angelo and 
his family with him to more luxurious quar- 
ters. Illustrations by Katherine Evans. 


FARMER, WENDEL. Fish Hook Island 
Mystery. Doubleday, Doran and Co,, 
1945. 239p. $2.00. 


A mystery, which the three members of 
the Desert Island Club are determined to 
solve, shadows the island. A book for light 
reading that would be enjoyed by high 
school students. 


FAULKNER, GEORGENE and BECKER, 
JOHN. Melindy’s Medal. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1945. 172p. $2.00. 

This is the story of an 8-year-old Negro 
girl who lived with her father and grand- 
aomes in a Federal Housing Project for 

oes. This is a book written with 

i, for the characters and would be an 
exce lent book for an elementary school li- 
brary. 


FISHEL, Dick and SmItu, Rep. Terry 
and Bunky Play Fotball. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, c1945. 80p. $1.50. 


The story of Ter and Bunky is inci- 
dental to the exposition on football. Boys 
from six to ten will enjoy seei Uncle 
John in action at the Municipal Stadium. 
Concise rules of football at the conclusion 
explain the game without technicalities. 


Lt. Dwicut W. Gunner 
and the Dumbo. Wilcox and Foilett 
Co., c1945. unp. $1.00. 


The true story of a dog, Gunner, who 
warned a downed navy flight crew of ap- 
proaching Zero’s in time for them to s 
off of their rafts into the water unnoti 
Excellent for element and Junior 
school children. Realistic and colorful 
lustrations by Don Nelson. 


Forp, Epwarp. Larry Scott of the 


Sun. Macrae-Smith Co., c1945. 25!p 


A piece of adventure fiction for the junior 
high boy that belongs in the vocational 


guidance shelf in that it gives a true-to- 
life picture of the journalism field and the 
aptitudes necessary to succeed as a reporter. 
The story relates the experiences of Larry 
Scott from a Cub re 
respondent in World 


rter to a Pacific cor- 
ar II. 


luring 
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FRISKEY, MARGARET. Poodey. Wilcox 
and Follett Co., c1945. 14p. $1.00. 


Poodey, an object book with large, color- 
ful pictures, tells the experiences common to 
children from two to five. The woolly toy 
is the center of interest on a a tour 
with Baby, Mother, books 
with greater appeal can at less 
cost. 


GALLOWAY, PuILippA. Folk Tales 
From Scotland. William Collins and 
Sons, 1945. 119p. $1.75. 

Fifteen charming stories are retold in 
true folklore fashion for the youngster of 
and many black and white illustrations by 
the stained glass window artist, Walter 
Cook. From the Seal Woman myth to Thom- 
as the Rhymer, the atmosphere of Scotland 
has been recaptured. An exceptionally valu- 
able book for a child to own. 


Guover, Juuia L. Christmas at Or- 
mistead Hall. Wartburg Press, c1945. 
64p. 30c. 


Grandfather to the age old animosity be- 
tween and her mother. Written in a 
aaeaes style. For the pre-adolescent 
girl. 


GREENE, JEAN. The Forgetful Ele- 
phant. David McKay Co., c1945. unp. 
$1.00. 


Little Max learns to remember when his 
forgetfulness gets him in trouble. An ani- 
mated elephant story with beautiful colored 
illustrations by Tibor Gergely. Children in 
the primary grades will enjoy this book. 


GRIMM, JAcoB and GRIMM, WIL- 
L1aM. Hansel and Gretel. Simon and 
Schuster, 1945. 2llp. 25c. 


A favorite old story is brightened 
with colorful illustrations by Erika Weihs, 
that very young children ll love. It is a 
book of quality that can be bought at a 
very low cost. The child would like to have 
himself and look at the pictures. 


Gronowicz, ANTONIO. Four From 
the Old Town. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1944. 148p. $2.00. 

The story of the heroic youth played 
in the Underground in Poland while it was 
under Nazi rule, in the lives of Kazik and 
his friends. Gronowicz, a native of Poland, 
gives such realistic situations and peop ple 
—_ though the book is timely, I bel it 

has permanent value. [Illustrations by 
Dwigh . Logan are very good. For boys and 
girls of Junior High. 


Haines, Donat HaMItton. The For- 
tress. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., c1945. 
248p. $2.00. 


ling story of a veteran's rehabilita- 

m as master in a boys’ preparatory school 
aee the war is over. A sub-theme, that 
the fighting is not all done by those who 
go to battle, is well-imbedded in an inter- 
esting picture of life in the boys’ school. 
The scope of the story is broad enough to 
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suggest that the book will be of interest 
even after the war years. 


HAMILTON, ELIZABETH. The P-Zoo. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., cl945. unp. 
di.uvu. 
A very appe little story of a zoo 


where only animals whose names began 
with a P could live. The illustrations are 
good with attractive end papers. Book 
could be used for vocabulary 
development. Could best used around 
the or 4th grade. 


Harris, Laura. Away We Go. Gar- 
og City Publishing Co., cl1945. unp. 
c 


A picture book about transportation of 
all sorts, for very young oo. Informa- 
tive as well as en ing. A colorful and 
amusing gift. 


HARTMAN, EMERSON. Daniel, The 
Hebrew Boy. Wartburg Press, c1945. 
160p. 75c. 


The subject of this title does not once 
disappoint us in that he is true to his 
convictions—instilled in him during child- 

through the influence of a Christian 
mother. He knows he has a work in life to 
perform and is willing to make necessary 
preparation for its fulfillment. High school 
thrill to brackets would 

up-s' young man 

his attitude toward life. 


HINKLE, THoMAsS C. Jube. William 


Morrow and Co., c1945. 187p. $2.00. 


The story of Felix, the wolf trapper, and 
his wolf dog, Jube, and their long hunt for 


the most wolf on the plains—Old 
Rip. Account “2 a ons lo “loyalty. and love 
for his eatures promi- 


nantly in the ‘ales Suitable for 5th and 8th 
grades. 


Maset V. Wee Wizards of 
the Woods. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1945. 6lp. $1.00. 

Reminiscent of that peat of Fed ago, 
The Adventures of a 
lightful book of verse “aor Brownies for 
children. Each adventure of the Brownies 
points out a moral whijch the child can 
understand and incorporate into his daily 
life. The various adventures of these wee 
folk are amusingly described in verse, ac- 
companied by appropriate illustrations by 
Frederica Jackson. For younger children. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Ann Comes to New 
York. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
1944. 210p. $2.00. 


Ann really gets “around” after arriving 
in New York with a job on a big — 
newspaper. She wines, dines, 
solves a kidnapping, and manages to “cover” 
several assignments for her paper. — = 
much more of an adventure 

is a source for information for pestibie 
vocational idance. Should be 

teen agers for its glamor and excitement. 


Howserc, RutH LANGLAND. The Won- 
derful Voyage. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc., c1945. 208p. $2.00. 


i An account of Elizabeth's attempts at 
Christmas for the reconciliation of her 
é 
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Rany, 8, and Jay, 10, _ een about the 
whaling business hand—alo with 


many more practical things—during their 
three year trip with their parents ws 
a whaler. Any child from the fourth 
sixth or seventh grade. hg enjoy the 
book, while learning much history and ge- 
ography. 


Hotton, Susan. The 
Susan Holton, c1945. unp. $2.00 


Small children will enjoy senile about 
the Humpty-dots who go in search of ad- 
venture, for there is an understanding and 
warmth of sympathy = they encounter fa- 
miliar objects. One has only to turn the 
red bordered sheets to find another well- 
written story. 


Hunt, LeicH. Sibby Bother- 
yn J. B. Lippincott Co., c1945. 174p. 


$2.00 

tial Poole, the only daughter of the 
only dentist in Gladbrook, is a delightful 
little girl with a sunny disposition. Although 
the boy next door scorns her, she doesn't 
mind too much for there’s Uncle Willis, her 
favorite uncle, and Sibby Botherbox who 
can't be seen by grown-ups but is very 
real to Hannah, and leaves only when a 
little lame girl moves next door who needs 
her more. 


Itin, M. How the Automobile 
Learned to Run. International Pub- 
lishers, 1945. 32p. $1.25. 


A story of the automobile from the first 
steam-driven wagon of Paris in 1769 to 
jeeps and streamlined cars of today. M. Ilin 
presents the facts with a charm that should 
appeal to children. Herbert Kruckman’s 
bright illustrations add to the text. 


JOHNSON, MARGARET S. and JOHNSON, 
HELEN Lossinc. Sir Lancelot and 
Scamp. Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
c1945. unp. $1.75. 


An appealing story, simply and naturally 
told, of two dogs and their master. It is an 
effective example of realism in Children’s 
literature. Both the story and "bs illustra- 


tions will make a strong appeal to the child 
of six to eight. 


JOHNSTON, RosE B. The Call of the 
Hill Country. Wartburg Press, c1945. 
192p. $1.00. 


The delightful story of Dan and Lee of 
the Cumberland hills who. give up op- 
portunity of living a life of luxury to im- 
prove the social, otpeatienes. and religious 
conditions in Stony gael unior high stu- 
dents would enjoy this boo 


JORDAN, MILDRED. “I Won’t.” Said the 
King. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 
103p. $2.00. 


Witty and satirical, the strange adven- 
tures of the King and Queen provide non- 
sensical fun for the reader. e illustra- 
tions by Roger Duvoisin are original, a pro- 
ary and well adapted to the text. Grades 
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KELEN, EMERY. Calling Dr. Owl. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., c1945. 
48p. $2. 00. 


An enjoyable way of introdu the 
young reader to the animal world. fine 
color illustrations, the animals from all over 
the world come to the most celebrated phy- 
sician in the animal kingdom, Dr. Owl. 
With professional assurance and skill, wise 
old Dr. Owl meets all problems and ‘leaves 
his mark of unruffled — and good humor 
on all his trusting patients as he prescribes 
the wittiest of remedies. 


KeELway, PHYLLIS. The Otter Book. 
William Collins Sons and Co., c1945. 
144p. $1.50. 


This is a sensitive and moving narrative 
of the true experiences of a British author 
and naturalist with a young otter rescued 
from drowning and brought to her home 
and reared there. Delightful photographs il- 
lustrate the book. 


Kiser, MARTHA GwInn. Sylvia Sings 
of Apples. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1945. 152p. $2.00. 


Junior high girls will enjoy 
Sylvia, who lived in Massachusetts 
early nineteenth century. Her 
to become a writer and despite the criti- 
cism and opposition she finally succeeded. 
The chief merit of the story is the picture 
it represents of the changing teshions and 
modes of the time and the great literary 
figures of the day—Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, and Thoreau. 


KnicHut, RutH ApAms. Brave Com- 
panions. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1945. 215p. $2.00. 


Every youth who has known and loved 
a dog will cherish this a of Tom, who 
lost his sight in the battle for his country; 
and of his dog Joey, who became his “see- 
ing” eyes. Their — of adjustment to- 
gether is not only a fine dog story, but a 
oat of one of the greatest post-war prob- 
lems. 


Ky Le, ELIZABETH. Disappearing Is- 
9 Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. 212p. 
2.00 


A children’s novel of adventure d 
summer in Scotland. A little implausible in 
spots, but in general a good yarn and one 
that should attract of 7-14 year 
group. 


Latrp, Rowena. Stuffy. William 
Morrow and Co., 1945. unp. $1.50. 


Stuffy was a greedy little boy who ate so 
much he blew up and float away. Bad 
hysological effect on children. Illustrations 
y the author are clever. Not recommended 


Laverty, Maura. Gold of Glanaree. 
oo Green and Co., 1945. 192p. 
2.50. 


The child’s natural love of mystery will 
cause him take to this story of three 
Irish children—two boys and a girl—on the 
trail of hidden treasure. The illustrations 
are not outstanding, but the style of story- 


telling presents their home and life as an 


| 
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actuality, and most of all, makes Ireland 


Lear, Munro. Let’s Do Better. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1945. 80p. $1.50. 
This little book explores the le fac- 
tors of life common to all Tag 
, and thinkers” are described vivi 
humorous illustrations by the author 


black and white Ky the story. The 
is large; this picture book is suited 
children ages 6-up. 


LENSKI, Lois. Strawberry Girl. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1945. 194p. $2.50. 

Bertie Boyer, whose family raised straw- 
berries on a Florida farm for a living, 
dreamed of an education and organ lessons 
as she ed her strawberries on the 


Lent, Henry B. Ahoy, Shipmate. 
Macmillan Co., c1945. 1929. $2.00. 


Follow Steve Ellis in the Merchant Mar- 
rines as he learns the thousand-and-one 
book of vital interest to any bo 
of joining the Merchant Mar es. Best 
suited to boys 12 to 16. Illustrations are 
official U. S. Martime Service photographs. 


Lorurop, LEE and SHEPARD. Alladin. 
and His Wonderful Lamp. Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., c1945. 34p. 

The story of Aladdin done with intent 
to bring this favorite character of Story- 
land to younger children. Simplified text 
does not lessen the dramatic appeal of the 
story. Format excellent. Full color photo. 
graphs of doll characters on stage se 
pan to children of wide age range. An 
ae book with large clear type 

es this a new title for younger readers. 


McCracKEN, Harovp. Sentinel of the 
Snow Peaks. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1945. 151p. $2.00. 

, an Alaska White er Ram, 
and a human hero, Sandy, 
share the honors in this veunaie and 
adventurous tale set amid the austere 
beauty and grandeur of the rim. 
pg ee knows both his wilderness and 
literary composition. Enos Comstock 
~ 22 apt illustrations. 


McCracken, Russett. The Gentile 
Ge Rand McNally Co., c1945. 31p. 

1.00. 

This is etereing story book, well 
illustrated to appeal to the pre-school child. 

MacKaye, Lortnc. The Twenty- 
fifth Mission. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1945. 214p. $2.00. 

A bomber crew on their twenty-fifth 
mission is forced to bail out over Denmark. 
The Goose Greasers meet again in Copen- 


and engaged in the despe- 


rate w the underground. Their 
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final break for freedom is breath-taking 
drama. The book would be enjoyed by jun- 
ior high students. 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. in 
Blue. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1945. 
217p. $2.00. 

A rapid-pace stery bringing out 
all the ‘traits of secretary, 
wil sure a 
Although ‘he war, the “of the book dates 
it, the war is sti minds of 
people. 


MALoney, Tom. Judy at the Zoo. 
U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., 1945. 
52p. $1.00. 


Description iq a little girl’s trip to the 
children’s zoo in Bronx Park. Many excel- 
lent of Judy and her 

frien The very should enjoy 
the story and the pictu 


Maralts, Joser. Koos, the Hottentot. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 188p. $2.50. 

Delightfully told and beautifully illus- 
trated animal tales with African veld as 
background. On the order of Kipling’s ste- 
ries, but in a different land and for per- 
haps gy and readers. An added attraction 
are the beautiful folk songs, with their 
simple , scores. The whole book is a 
wor and should attract many 


Marit, Lee. Mr. Bunny Paints the 
Eggs. Roy Publishers, c1945. unp. $1.00. 


This is the story of Johnny, who wanted 
to make friends with the bunny in his gar- 
den. Youngsters will love hearing how he 
did this. and also how a tound how 
to paint eggs for Johnny. e author is 
wee known in the field of children’s liter- 
ature. 


Marsh, OuIve V. Southern Highland 
Wartburg Press, c1945. 95p. 


The twins, Roger and Virginia, re left 
rphans at the death of their father and 
their nearest relative was an aunt of their 
ers who lived in the Kentuc moun- 
tains. To these two children, brought up in 
a very different locality, the adventures 
and strange encounters which they had 
make a ‘Er delightful book for girls since 


Virginia is the most prominent character 
in the > 
Mason, Bernard S. The Book for 


Junior Woodsmen. A. S. Barnes and 
Co., c1945. 120p. 


This is a book high school boys will like 
very much. Pictures and text tell in detail 
how to live in the summer woods, with 
emphasis on the cutting of trees and the 
preparation for their use. Contains good 
scouting material for both boys and girls. 


Mason, Mirtam E. Jack. 
Macmillan Co., 1945. i360. 50. 


Happy Jack was a little black mule, 
the most cheerful of all the animals in 
Prunella’s Great Dog and Pony 
adventures with _ Grindhard 
an ideal story for children, ages 6-8, = 


= 
‘ oan corner. This second regional story written 
ae  f Lois Lenski, gives a true picture of 
oS orida life in old days and will be extreme- 
Agee ; ly helpful to teachers of junior and senior 
ee high school boys and girls in showing how 
Mae people in other parts of the U. S. live. 
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beginning to read for themselves. Large 
print, attractive black and white illustrations 
add to the readability of the book. 


Mavrois, ANDRE. Franklin, the Life 
of an Optimist. Didier Publishers, 
1945. 79p. $2.50. 


No boy or girl can afford to miss this 
new biography of Franklin, written b = 
famous master of biographers, Andre 
rois. The varied life of the great philosopher, 
scientist and author is told in a way that 
motto—“We shall succeed.” 
The book is well illustrated by Howard 
Simon who knows that children like color. 
Young Franklin is pictured in the print 
shop of his cruel brother and with his kite 
and key affirming his scientific conviction 
of electricity for use of This 
enjoyable biography costs only $2.50. 


Mayo, Watpo. Mozart. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc., c1945. 40p. $1.75. 


If possible this book should be used in 
connection with a music appreciation = 
because the information is given simply, 
but entertainingly. The delicate pastel i 
trations should delight or 


child. Preferably for elementary 
school pupils; a much old er ; person would 
enjoy reading these anecdotes. 


Mayo, Watpo. Tchaikovsky. Duell, 
78 and Pearce, Inc., c1945. 40p. 
1.75. 


Stories written about the life of this 
great musician by such a versatile writer 

as Waldo Mayo are sure to open to all 
aaron. This book is especia 
read aloud to children and 
and illustrations done by. Andre 

go will appeal to those who may be too 
young to read as well as the reader. The 
author himself has had considerable experi- 
ence as a concert violinist and became 
oes ange director of the Major Bowes broad- 
casts, in which capacity he served for ten 
years. 


MEADER, STEPHEN W. Skippy’s Fami- 
ly. Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 
c1945. 153p. $2.00. 

For girls and boys who love dogs, this 
book is a true history of a small brown 
Mongrel dog, who was a full-fledged member 
of a family for seventeen years. Children 
AR the ages of 10-14 will share the 
ups and downs of a comical, lovable and 
sometimes exasperating pup. The print is 
good; illustrations are black and ‘eidie. 


MrTcHett, Lucy Spracue. Guess 
What’s in the Grass. William R. Scott, 
c1945. unp. $1.50. 

The ideas of several animals and birds 


on what the object which is in the 
ass can be, along with the interesting 
filustrations make this a good for 


young children, ages four to six. 


Mopak, MAnorAma R. The Land 
and the People of India. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1945. 109p. $2.00. (Portraits 
of the Nations Series). 


Another nation represented in the “Por- 
traits of the nations series.” Mrs. Modak 
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was an American teacher in India and 
married a prominent Indian leader. Dis- 
cusses the social, civic and educational work 
in various sections of India. Interesting pho- 
tographs add to the readability of the book. 
Recommended for the 6th and 7th grades. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH and Ba- 
RUCH, Dorotuy. Three Friends. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1944. 160p. 84c. 


This is a group of stories about three 
small children. It is well written and the 
illustrations are excellent. It emphasizes 
good health habits and social development 
of children under the 4th grade. ould 
make good reading for second or third 
grade. It has a touch of spontaneous humor 
unusual in this level of reading. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. War- 
hawk Patrel. David McKay Co., c1944. 
246p. $2.00. 


The story of a young American aviator, 
his plane and his mechanic during World 
— r II. A mystery suitable for h school 

ys. 


Moore, JESSIE ELEANOR. A Bell for 
Baby Brother. Friendship Press, c1944. 
126p. $1.00. 


This is a book of v good missionary 
stories for the Primary Department a te the 
Church School. The stories are good for tell- 
ing. Perhaps the third grade can read them. 


NEwcoms, CovELLE. Larger Than the 
Sky. Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. 
216p. $2.50. 


That James Cardinal Gibbons was “‘larger 
than the sky,” this fascinating, inspirational 
story of a boy who climbed the ladder of 
poverty to eminence, and who, along a 
highway of seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles, became a stalwart champion of the 
poor, a loyal defender of the Constitution, 
a sympathetic, constructive friend of labor 
an ecclesiastical statesman, this readable 
biography emphatically attests. 


NEWELL, Rospert R. Blowy, the 
Whale. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1945. 
unp. $1.00. 


The pre-school child would enjoy this 
clever picture book containing the story 
of a whale, Blowy, and his grandson, Billow. 
Particularly by means of facial expression, 
the illustrator reveals irritation on Blowy 
caused by playful pranks of the young 
Billow. This is a book to be examined by the 
child “just for 


NeyHArRT, Loutse A. Henry’s Lin- 
coln. Holiday House, c1945. 51p. $1.50. 

Junior high students here get a clear-cut 
picture of “hones Abe” through the eyes 
of one of their own age. With an open 
mind and first hand knowledge, Henry 
changes his mind in his support of political 
candida the of 


tes, sensing r 
each man. The book is well illustrated by 
Charles Banks Wilson. 


Norzicer, Ep. Two Trees. Forest 


Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1945. unp. 


story of forest conservation done 
children 


This 
in linoleum blocks 


will interest 
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because the trees are pictured as people. 
The fate of one tree is deplorable because 
its owner was not educated to wise care 
of his forests. The other tree was lucky— 
but read why! 


Notan, J. C. Patriot in the Saddle. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1945. 239p. $2.00. 
America’s’ second was with England 
ond the events just to it are 
ee, depicted. Kye von, a pioneer 
boy ‘ennessee, a friend of Andrew Jack- 
son, becomes an express-courier to the 
president, and has a large share in the 
dramatic conflict. Especially interesting to 
high school ages. 


Notan, J. C. Treason at the Point. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1944. 224p. $2.00. 


Suspense and mystery are added to this 
novel based on the incident of Benedict 
Arnold's attempted betrayal of West Point 
and the capturing of Major John Andre, 
the British spy. The Drake family becomes 
involved against its will. The high school or 
Junior high school students would be inter- 
ested in the exciting element of this his- 
torical novel. 


Norton, A. W. The Other Side of 
ane Wartburg Press, c1945. 96p. 
35c. 


High school students would thrill to this 
delightful story of a young man who 
aspired to a full life by helping himself 
to help others. Handicapped by lack of 
education the hero did not let this dampen 
his ardor, but secured work, studied at 
nights, was promoted in due time, through 
money earned gave a sister much needed 
medical care and saw her restored to health. 


Novikorr, ALex. Climbing Our 
Family Tree. Young World Book, 
1945. 96p. $1.85. 


Here is a first-rate introduction to evolu- 
tion, made most interesting and Se 4 


* the young reader by the clear and ——_ 


yet vivid and live le of the author. 
exciting story o 4 e itself is lavishly 
illustrated with accurate and attractive 
drawings appearing on every page. 


Orton, HELEN FULLER. Mystery of 
the Secret Drawer. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1945. 105p. $1.50. 


The Richards family rejoiced when a 
bumper crop of wheat meant that some 
longed for dreams might come true. The 
money was put in a secret drawer s 4 
old desk. Then—the mystery ——_ 
the lost money was a brings the 
to an exciting climax 


PacKARD, VIRGINIA. Jerry the Gi- 
raffe. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1945. 
unp. 75c. 

Jerry, the giraffe, inhabits the plains 
of Africa. The very young reader will get 
a clear conception of the animal’s appear- 
ance and habits as he grows from a lo > 4 
slender neck to a full-fledged spotted gir 
who stands when he sleeps and never 

es a 


PERRAULT, CHARLES. French Fairy 


Didier Publishers, cl1945. unp. 
1.75. 


Five of Perrault’s f tales retold by 
Louis Untermeyer and illustrated by Gus- 
tave Dore. There is a touch of magic in fairy 
tales which make them dear to all children 
and those who remember having been chil- 
dren. The drawings with the stories are 
fresh and vigorous because Dore put so 
much of himself into them. This collection 
is full of mischief, humor and laughter. 


Rey, Marcaret. Spotty. Harper and 
Brothers, c1945. unp. $1.75. 


An animal story of a spotted bunny 
with blue eyes who was barred by the 
others in his family, who were the customary 
white, until he ranaway and found other 
rabbits like himself. Not a story of moral 
but an amusing tale with pictures accom- 
panying the text for young children. 


REYNOLDS, Dickson. Mystery of the 
Logging Camp. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, c1945. 


The story is based on the life of a 14 
year old boy in the North Pacific Logging 
Co., his first job, and the trouble he gets 
involved in. e setting and incidents of 
this book are authentic, and the author 
well qualified to write it. Any yo 
around 13, 14 years will love it. 


RIcHARDSON, Mary REED. The Mule 
ag Viking Press, 1945. 204p. 
00 


City bred Tim, twelve years old, buys 
a donkey to keep it from be abused. 
There follows a series of boy-donkey-Scout 
troops adventures that make a full summer 
for all of them. Pal, the donkey, is the only 
that achieves the common 


of actuall ta into the Army. 
sixth grade 


Ripcway, Marion V. How Far? Dav- 
id McKay Co., c1945. unp. 75c. 

This book will be best enjoyed the 
very young who are interested in HOW FAR 
they have grown in a year, or HOW FAR 
Baby walks each day. How a drive into the 
country helps the children to play this new 
ome will bring many surprises to the young 
reader. 


Ripcway, Marion V. Time to Eat. 
Howell, Soskin Publishers, Inc., c1945. 
unp. 

Essentially a picture book, there is little 
of educational value to a child. The gaudy 
illustrations would attract a child but the 
brief reading material would have to be 
elaborated upon by the reader. 

Roserts, TERENCE. Mystery Schoon- 
er. Viking Press, cl1944. 271p. $2.00. 

This is the story of the ph invasion ot 
Sumatra and the escape of five children in 
a fully equipped schooner which was found 
to be laden with the wealth of the island in 
bonds and securities. 

Rue, Firora C. The Cocoa Dancer. 
sis” Whitman and Co., 1945. unp. 
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children are made , and customs in 
other countries are told in’ an unusual way 
in the delightful story of Ebby and Dodo, 
two children of the Caribbean. Full page 
illustrations in color will add to children’s 
enjoyment of a better than usual brother 
and sister story. For very young children. 


RUSKIN, JOHN. The King of the 
Golden River. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., c1945. 48p. $2.00. 


A story which has been an old favorite 
with children for generations; presented 
with illustrations by Ben Wolf, ‘twenty-four 
in full color. The thrilling adventure 
brothers who try to find the secret of the 
man of the golden river. A book that is sure 
to capture the imagination of elementary 
age children. 


Seymour, Atta Haverson. Gale- 
wood Crossing. Westminister Press, 
1946. 212p. $2.00. 


A story of American settlers in the North- 
ba during the early half of the last cen- 
the travellers experience all the usual 
= situdes and thrills of Pioneer life: fire, 
qu uicksand pits, and marauding Indians. 
right and a. ongaies in le, this book will 
appeal to the child who likes stories of ad- 
venture. Grades 5-7. 


SEyMouR, FLORA WARREN. Bird Girl 
Sacagawea. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1945. 
187p. $1.50. 


A tale of the childhood, training and de- 
velopment of the girl who became de and 
translator for the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, based on thorough acquaintance with 
Sacagawea’s Shoshonis and other Indian 
tribes in America’s at Northwest. It is 
a worthy addition the Childhood 
famous American series. 


Scuirr, Besse. A Pollyanna of Pleas- 
ant Valley. Wartburg Press, c1945. 
153p. $1.00. 


City-bred Hetty Burkett has a happy life 
in Pleasant Valley where she has come with 
her father to regain his health. Her en- 
dearing manner and good character help to 
overcome her sorrows and make friends 
with all whom she comes in contact—Hetty 
is a true “Pollyanna.” 


Scuouz, Jackson. Goal to Go. Wil- 
7 Morrow and Co., c1945. 218p. 


The story of Jeff Craig’s first year at 
Annapolis, the friends and enemies he 
makes there, and his sparkling ability on 
the Navy’s fotball team combine to make a 
thrilling story. Any junior high school boy 
would enjoy this story of sportsmanship 
and courage. 


Sapiro, Irwin. John Henry. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1945. unp. $1.50 


With his forty-pound hammer, John Hen- 
ry, the erican Negro folk hero, made 
such a rumbling sound that folks three 
hundred miles away heard it. With the 
steam drill, almost single-handed he com- 
mone the Big Bend Tunnel in West Vir- 
ginia. James Daughert’s illustrations are 
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definitely an asset to the spontaneity of 
the plot. 


SHARIN, EuGen. The Seven Voyages 
of Sinbad the Sailor. Hyperion Press, 
c1945. 72p. $2.00. 


The adventures of Sinbad, a Leggy oer 
classic, from the original Arabian hts 
Entertainment have been rewritten u- 
gen Sharin. Imaginative and fantastic, the 
story has long been a favorite of children 
everywhere. The illustrations by Oscar Fa- 
bres are delightfully appropriate and color- 
ful. Grades 5-7. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B. New Found 
World. Viking Press, c1945. 262p. $3.50. 


Answering the felt need for a book to 
which to refer children when they ask 
about South America, Miss Shippen of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum produced this 
objective tale of the South American peo- 
ple, hang and Indians, how they came 

be and what their ideas are. Her selec- 
tive bibliography shows authentici ene 
the usual level of high school te 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. Hull-down for 
Action. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1945. 213p. $2.00. 


A tale of adventure in the South Pacific 
during the early months of the war. Jeff 
Anders, youthful skipper of the Island 
Queen, is set adrift with three companions 
by two members of his crew, a Jap steward, 
and pseudo-Dane who turns out to be a 
Nazi. They have many exciting adventures 
on sea and land before they finally recapture 
the Island Queen. Both boys and girls will 
enjoy this story. 


StockuM, Hiupa van. The Mitchells. 
Viking Press, 1945. 246p. $2.50. 


Daddy went to join his ship leaving the 
rest of the family to their own devices in 
a rambling old house. The story cf these 
adventuresome children, their War Work 
Club, and their kindness to a little English 
refugee girl next door makes interesting 
reading for children from 9 to 13. 


STONE, CAROLINE R. Clorirda of 
Cherry Lane Farm. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., c1945. 214p. $1.00. 


Somewhat better than average story of 
an ambitious teen-age girl whose ability for 
making friends and doing a good job help 
her to lift herself and her family onto a 
higher plane of living. Generally well writ- 
ten, it should appeal to girls from 7-14. 


Sze, Mat-Mat. Echo of a Cry. Har- 
oan Brace and Co., c1945. 203p. 
2.50. 


Mai-Mai Sze, a daughter of a Chinese 
diplomat, born in China but lived most of 
her life in foreign countries, writes a highly 
enlightening and humorous account of her 
life. Her first experiences are in England 
where she received her early education. 
Later she comes to the United States and 
studies at Wellesley and later goes to 
France. Girls of junior or high school age 
will like the book as well as younger girls. 
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TOEPPERWEIN, EMILIE and TOEPPER- 
wein, G. A. The Little Valley Quail. 
Highland Press, c1945. 30p. $1.25. 

This is a story of the natural life of the 
southwestern part of the U. S. The descri; 
tions of the small animals and plants of the 
region are and Se 

e oy. e 
but paper is not a restful color. The 
illustrations are attractive 


Tope, Hitprep. Whoa, Ginger. Wil- 
liam ence and Co., 1945. 191p. $2.00. 


Because they were lazy students in 
school, the Warren twins were sent to work 
on a farm. The results include a fierce 
named Ginger, raisi baby chicks, and 
buried treasure—all which will be ex- 
citing to boys and girls from 9 to 12. 


TorrREY, Artie and the 
Princess. Howell, Soskin Publishers, 
Inc., c1945. 


Artie found life lonely because he was the 
only little dragon his age in the forest. So 
he set out to find friends. The story of his 
adventures in learning to fly and swim and 
in rescuing Princess Pandy, forms a delight- 
ful modern fairy tale with nursery rhymes 
and parties and none of the bad dreams of- 
ten attendant to old fashioned fairy stories. 
Will prove best for ages five through nine. 


Waconer, JEAN Brown. Julia Ward 
Howe, Girl of Old New York. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1945. 213p. $1.50. 

The author of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic is revealed in this touchingly hu- 
man story of a little girl with red hair and 
brains as one who was born “30 years too 
soon.” Hair cutting, first = ride and balls 
make hilarious reading. G 
grade school. 


WALLover, LuciLLeE. The Roll of 
Drums. Albert Whitman and Co., 
c1945. 111p. $2.00. 

Children between ten and twelve will 
enjoy reading the story of this _ boy, 
a drummer in the American volution, 
who saved George Washington's life. Illus- 
trated with rong and black and white os 
tures. It is a useful aid in teaching the 
volution. 


WEBSTER, PAUL FRANCIS’ and 
CHURCHILL, FRANK E. The Children’s 
Music Box. William Morrow and Co., 
1945. 40p. $2.00. 


Twenty gay, singable tunes of various 
subjects for children in the primary grades. 
Delightful tunes are by composer who gave 
us Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf and 
the tunes from Snow White. Colorful illus- 
jg and clever lyrics. Easy for teacher 

play. 


WeEDEL, Lots. Pioneer Tales. Wart- 
burg Press, c1944. 64p. 30c. 


Twelve short stories of incidents in the 
lives of Roger and his sister, Minta, and 
other pioneer families durin the period of 
the founding of the city of =. Suit- 
able for grades 4-6. A good 
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Wetscarp, LEonaRD. Would You 
Like to Be a Monkey? Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1945. unp. $1.00. 

This is a delightful book for the very 
young child, age 4 to 7, and has many a 
pealing drawings. The book describes 
characteristics of different animals and 
a manner which will prove interesting to 
the young child. 


WHITEFORD, ANDREW and WHITEFORD, 
Marion. How Sandy Squirrel Got His 
Tail. Wilcox and Follett Publishing 
Co., c1945. unp. $1.00 

For the tiny tots whe find sleep impos- 
sible without a bedtime story,: this tale of 
the Sandman’'s helper will prove a great 
favorite. Each page is illustrated with black 
and white or four color pictures of many of 
the animals of the forest—birds, bunnies, 
bears, and, of course, many illustrations of 
Sandy Squirrel himself, in all poses. For 
ages two to five or six. 


Wiese. Kurt. You Can Write Chi- 
nese. Viking Press, 1945. unp. $1.50. 
An elementary picture book of ~~ 
Chinese characters, with a story to 
it along. Amusing and wi 
clear and vivid pictures. For grades 1 


WINDEATT, Mary 
Lights. Sheed and Ward, 1945. 171p. 
$1.75. 

This fascinating account of how St. ee 
cinth and his companions, the 13th ce 
Dominican missionaries, the Fait 
all over Europe and into Russia hae 
written for older children, will be fruitful 
reading for parents and teachers as well. 


Winpeatt, Mary Fasyan. Warrior 
in White. Sheed and Ward, c1944. 


156p. $1.75. 

An setting story of John Masias, a 
she hy bo. o became a Dominican lay 
bro John ym essentially human 


throughout the story, though he achieves 
saintliness in his deeply religious life and 
his fight against the social wrongs of the 
seventeenth century in Peru. back- 
ground reading, but “| an easy book to 
get children interested in 


Joan. New Six 
ow Sheed and Ward, 1945. 104p. 
1.75. 


In a curious mixture of legend, fact and 
fiction, Miss Windham presents another se- 
ries of biographical stories of Catholic holy 
men and women. For Catholic children 
five to ten, the book ma 
revolting to a Protestant. 


have value. It is 


Education and Psychology 


Beatty, WILLarRD W. Education For 
Action. U. S. Indian Service, 1944. 


247p. 

This volume is a tion of 175 se- 
lected articles originally ublished in 
Indian Education, a news letter of the 


United States Indian Service. The collection 
covers a wide range of subjects, each treated 
briefly in an informal and readable 
Most of the content applies to all sch 
especially to rural situations. 
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A New Music Education for a New Age— 


Music Education in the 
Elementary School 


by 
B. Marian Brooks and Harry A. Brown 
376 pages $3.50 list 
* Presents rhythmic experiences as a basic element in music teach- 
ing 
¢ Regards music as a language art and develops a teaching method 
based on that theory 
¢ Stresses appreciation of music 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 PIKE STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO | 


NEW! 
TWO GREAT SERIES 


GOALS IN SPELLING W i a 
A Method based on needs; A Vocab- or 

ulary with a core list on 3552 words; 
A Dictionary Training Program, em- a 
phasizing a gradual approach to the 
use of the dictionary, A Maintenance is Oo r 
Program and many Special Aids. That’s 
what this new modern post-war Spelling j 


Program includes. 
Write for examination copies. Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 


SPELLING GOALS—CLOTH BOUND 
1945 edition A clearly written history with a world- 


Here, in these richly colored and at- wide point of view. Includes full treat- 
tractively printed cloth bound books, ment of Europe, North America, South 
you will find every exercise, every fea- America, Russia, the Far East, Africa, 
ture that has made GOALS IN SPELL- and Australasia. Four chapters on 
ING so famous. In Grades II and III World War II di i al 
the illustrations are in color. We rec- we ee — 
ommend that you investigate thoroughly the San Francisco Conference. Top- 
the SPELLING GOALS SERIES. You notch teaching aids. Vivid illustrations. 
will be delighted with this modern spell- 
ing program. 


Write for further information. Gl Pe ” an d COM PA NY 


Webster Publishing Company 165 Luckie St., N.W. Atlanta 3 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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A New Music Education for a New Age— 


Music Edueation in the 
| Elementary School 


by 
B. Marian Brooks and Harry A. Brown 
376 pages $3.50 list 
* Presents rhythmic experiences as a basic element in music teach- 
ing 
¢’ Regards music as a language art and develops a teaching method 
based on that theory 
¢ Stresses appreciation of music 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 PIKE STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NEW! 
TWO GREAT SERIES 


GOALS IN SPELLING W a 

A Method based on needs; A Vocab- or 
ulary with a core list on 3552 words; 
A Dictionary Training Program, em- 


phasizing a gradual approach to the 
use of the dictionary, A Maintenance 
Program and many Special Aids. That’s 
rogram includes. 
Write for examination copies. Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 
SPELLING GOALS—CLOTH BOUND 
1945 edition A clearly written history with a world- 


Here, in these richly colored and at- wide point of view. Includes full treat- 
tractively printed cloth bound books, ment of Europe, North America, South 
you will find every exercise, every fea- America, Russia, the Far East, Africa, 


ture that has made GOALS IN SPELL- and Australasia. Four chapters on 
ING so famous. In Grades II and III World War II carry discussion through 


the illustrations are in color. We rec- : 
ommend that you investigate thoroughly the San Francisco Conference. Top- 
the SPELLING GOALS SERIES. You notch teaching aids. Vivid illustrations. 
will be delighted with this modern spell- 
ing program. 


Write for further information. GINN and COMPANY 


Webster Publishing Company 165 Luckie St., N.W. Atlanta 3 


1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill— 
20 skills useful throughout life— in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not.mark in the book, so it may be 
used by a different class each period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- . How to Use The World Almanac 
ing . How to Locate References on a Topic ™ 
How to Use an Encyclopedia . How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Dictionary . How to Read Percentages, Estimates and 
How to Use a Map Figures 
How to Use an Atlas . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Do Committee Work . How to Prepare a Good Report 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies . How to Give an Oral Report 

Discussion . How to Make a Written Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 


30-day approval—List price $1.50——— 
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Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 
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SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


that give you 
better values 


in schoolroom 


furniture 


MERICAN Seating Com- 

any’s school furniture 
combines features that give 
the very best results in hy- 
gienic comfort, durability. 
correct posture and sight con- 
servation. 


No. 334 American Uni- 
versal Desk has a heavy 
tubular steel frame—and a 
footrest base with special 
fluting that minimizes wear. 
The scientifically formed 
chair has a self-adjusting 
lower back rail, and seat 
scoop with no rearward ele- 
vation. It swivels smoothly, 
45° each way to asilent-cush- 
ioned stop. The strong back 


braces have no ex screw 


heads. 


Leading the moderate 
priced field are American En- 
voy Chairs, Desks and Tab- 
let Arm Chairs. Highest serv- 
iceability is assured by Amer- 
ican Steel Folding Chairs. 
Portable Assembly Chairs 
and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. Write for details. 


American Universal Table with 
Envoy Posture Chairs 


- Note these book-box details (illustrated above): 


The lifting-lid book box has a 
one-piece steel structure; rolled 
edges and smooth sanitary form 
and finish inside and out. It 
has ample capacity—plenty of 
knee and leg room. The lifting 
lid is solid hardwood, with 
durable finish and non-slam 
friction control. The in-turning 
hinge line prevents pinching or 
catching. No exposed moving 
parts or wood screws. 


(IMustrated at right) Ameri- 
can Envoy Desk No. 362 


Send for our latest catalog! 


etmevcan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturers of Theatre, Auditorium, School, 
Church, Transportation and Stadium Seating. 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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New Pictorial American Histor 
For beginners in the lower elementary grades 


Illustrations in bright color interpret every page. 
Storybook presentation of the narrative of our 
history. 

Large page, simple English, clear type, short 
paragraphs, 

Four-color key pictures precede each unit. 
Picture maps in color explain each important 
event. 


Delightful vein of humor, short sentences, con- 
trolled vocabulary. 


Meets every requirement of the recent American 
History Report for the lower grades. 


OUR AMERICA 


By Herbert Townsend 
is the key-stone of the entire course in United States History. 

It instills the spirit of patriotism early in the minds of* young pupils. It teaches them 
to appreciate the founders of the Republic, and to know the American way of life. 
History CAN Be Interesting 
OUR AMERICA by Townsend 
is the first of a series of histories covering the requirements of the recent American 
History Report. 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
by West and West 
meets all the requirements of the new report for the junior 

high school grades. ; 
THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
by Hughes 
meets the requirements of the report for the high school. 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD by Hughes 


meets the excellent new requirement of the report that all 
pupils should study World History in the high school. This 
recommendation shows an appreciation of the global interest 
which throughout our country has grown out of the war. 


The above course in United States History, meeting all the requirements of the 
American History Report, forms a well-integrated course in the Social Studies 
with the 


STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES 


which are kept up to date with each new printing. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta _ Dallas 
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